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HE Spirit of Progress had 


labored with kindliest 
thought for her chil- 
dren. A work of years 





it had been. Broadcast 
had the of 


provement and change in hope of the 


scattered seeds im- 


she 


fruition of a higher and nobler civili- 
Warm 
invitation, and mankind, admitted to 


zation. and earnest was her 
her domain, received the most loyal 
of welcomes and wandered at sweet 
will among the infinite by-paths of 
invention and research. 

Graciously the Spirit of Progress 
smiled upon them. Bright was the 
hope within her heart at the seed- 
radiant her faith, for all the 
world was to progress and a new and 


sowlng ; 


beautiful word was on the tongues of 


men—evolution! It was the watch- 
word of the Spirit of Progress, the 
magic wand to inspire and bless. 

So the years passed, short and fleet- 
ing, like a dream in the night, and, 
with the fleeting, knowledge grew 
and waxed strong ; wisdom held her 
and 
over it all with the magic wand of 


evolution in her hand and ambition 


radiant own; aims broadened ; 


in her heart stood the Spirit of Prog- 
ress, watchful and alert. 

She saw all the good that had 
come, all the gains accomplished, and 
the victories bought, and her soul 
the 
there was a feeling of dissatisfaction, 


was glad, yet, with gladness 


and contentment stood aloof. 
The world was good and gloriously 
fair, and yet more and more restless 


grew the Spirit of Progress and the 


ideals looked far away and unattain- 


able. Then, as in a vision, she 


learned, and, in the learning, wis- 
dom and walked 


came her, 


and the lesson was of infinite value. 


beside 


In the great garden that had wit- 
nessed fruitful harvesting, 
she sowed yet another seed, and it 


many a 
sprang up and flourished, root and 
branch, and grew to a height and 
beauty that made the entire garden a 
place of exceeding fairness to the 
sight. 

Out into the world spread its radi- 
ating power, its fragrance and its 
beauty, and its influence was great. 
Many an old evil fled abashed; con- 
servatism was banished; ideals grew; 


the tunes of the world were keyed to 
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finer harmonies; broader grew the 
purposes of life; law and liberty were 
greater friends; love and knowledge 
greater comrades; and the heart of 
the Spirit of Progress was more at 
rest than it had been for many a day. 
“It is my gift,’’ she said, ‘‘to the 
twentieth century—the gift of the 
Woman’s Club, whose aim is ever 
toward the stars.”’ 


* What is a Woman’s Club? A meeting ground 

For those of purpose great and broad and 
strong, 

Whose aim is toward the stars, who ever long 

To make the patient, listening world resound 

With sweeter music, purer, nobler tones. 

A place where kindly, helpful words are said 

And kindlier deeds are done; where hearts 
are fed; 

Where wealth of brain for poverty atones, 

And hand grasps hand and soul finds touch 
with soul. 

Where victors in the race for fame and power 

Look backward even in their triumph hour, 

To beckon others towards the shining goal. 

This is a Woman’s Club, a haven fair, 

Where toilers drop an hour their load of 
care. 


* * * * *~ * 


Against the wall of an obstinate 
New England conservatism the waves 
of that unrelenting progressive spirit 
known as the Woman’s Movement, 
beat with irresistible force. 

Surmounting the barriers, or dash- 
ing them aside, it leaped with sur- 
prising celerity over traditional cus- 
toms and prejudices, submerged them 
in a whirlpool of triumph and swept 
in its impetuous course from moun- 
tain to coast, penetrating even to the 
northern parts of New Hampshire, 
where it perhaps encountered the 
most rabid conservatism of all. 

Its Scylla and Charybdis were con- 
servatism and man. If Scylla was 
dangerous, Charybdis was more so, 
for conservatism is cranky, and man 
is crankier. 
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vetoes on the 

‘Tam afraid 
of it,’’ said Scylla, and perchance 
Charybdis said so too. 

Objectors forgot the coming gen- 
erations, forgot that ‘‘on the mind of 
woman depends the wisdom of man; ” 
forgot to take the forward look; but 
despite opposing forces, the tides 
rolled on unchecked, and the gavel in 
woman’s strong and tender hands, 
wielded power and struck a note that 
was destined to echo with an unceas- 
ing reverberation. 

Oh, those objectors! What a hur- 
ricane they raised, and how powerless 
they were! What fun they had at 
the expense of the ‘‘ woman's fad,”’ 
and what sarcastic remarks were 
leveled in the direction of the pro- 
jectors. 

The objectors had their day and it 
was short; the projectors had their 
day and it has been long, and the 
end is not yet. 

In those earlier days ere modern 
ideas had permeated the atmosphere, 
when women were content to bask 
in the sunlight of domesticity, when 
contentment presided at the fireside, 
and the yearning for broader views 
and larger outlooks had not sprung 
into the breast to the dethronement 
of old ideals, the sewing circle was 
the chief medium of intercourse 
among New England women. 


Both put strong 
Woman’s Movement. 


“* Man for the field and woman for the hearth; 
Man for the sword ané@ for the needle she.” 
A cord of satisfaction stretched 

around the little circle shut in by 

a horizon beyond which desire did 


not pass. 
Happy, friendly hours, when 
placid, interested, domestically-in- 


clined women gathered in some vil- 
lage “ living-room " and sewed seams 
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and gossiped over the affairs of the 
neighborhood without a thought of 
the sceptre of intellect which sister 
women would wield in later years, 
when needle 
gavel, and 


would give way to 
‘‘seam and gusset and 
band’’ to the writing of papers and 
the exchange of ideas vitalized with 
the current of electrical 
thought. 

The years passed and silently, but 
steadily the time approached when 
‘divine’ discontent’’ descended at 
the fireside, the cord of satisfaction 
snapped in twain and ideals changed. 
The spirit of the times had reached 
the country town ! 

In the month of December, 1889, 
when sewing circles had taken a 
back gallery seat in the theatre of 
the woman's sphere, when the ring 
of hands plying needles had become 
but a memory, a bright woman, of 
Littleton, Mrs. Delia Bingham Mitch- 


modern 


ell, the- wife of Hon. William H. 
Mitchell, well known throughout 
New Hampshire as a _ prominent 


member of the legal traternity, be- 
came imbued with the club idea. It 
floated in embryo about in her brain 
for a while, took substance, and 
finally was imparted to several other 
women of the town, for ‘‘ in the mul- 
titude of counselors there is safety.’’ 

The evolution of the idea quickly 
followed with the result that a new 
star dawned in the intellectual firma- 
ment of the little town amid the 
northern hills. 

The club woman, 

‘* She with all the breadth of woman, 

She with all the breadth of man,”’ 

had placed her important foot within 
the limits of the town and would 
hereafter keep pace with the modern 
spirit of progressive culture and ad- 
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vancement. Some one has said that 
a ‘‘woman is a good idea spoiled,’’ 
and the cynic adds, ‘‘ Spoiled when 
she became a club woman.’’ 

In every country town such a radi- 
cal departure from the ordinary 
would occasion comment and criti- 
cism. 

When fifteen of her brightest and 
most cultured women stood forth and 
boldly proclaimed ‘‘ We are going to 





Mrs. Delia Bingham Mitchel 


President and Founder Friday Club. 


form a ‘woman's club,’’’ Littleton 
held up her aristocratic head in sur- 
prise. 

Aristocracy is always cast in a 
conservative mould, and conservatism 
raised a protesting voice against new 
departures. Its cry was ever 

‘* Ring out the new 
Bring back the old.” 

In these latter days it is hard to 
realize the flood of adverse sentiment 
which set forcibly against such a 
movement. Laughter and ridicule 
these pioneers had to bear, not to 
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Miss Anna Brackett 


Vice-President Friday Club. 


mention the charge, made over and 
over against them, that they were de- 
cidedly too exclusive, this last accu- 
sation springing from the fact that 
the membership was limited. 

‘* Support a literary club in Little- 
ton!’’ said a scoffer, “ why, it would 
die a natural death in three months. 
You might carry on a musical club 
but a literary club never.’’ 

‘“* My lover lies dead, and my heart is sad, 

He was killed by a professional fad.’’ 

Such was the doleful plaint in the 
light of a prophecy. Only a fad 
whose frills and furbelows would 
soon go out of fashion and be for- 
saken by its supporters! 
the universal cry. 

To-day these same scoffers are con- 
fronted with 


This was 


the existence of four 
women's study organizations, all 
flourishing, all infected with the 
spirit of the times. 

‘‘Literature gives woman a real 
place and proper weight in society, 
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but then they must use it with dis- 
cretion; if the stocking is blue, the 
petticoat must be long.’’ In Little- 
ton, the stockings may be blue, but 
the skirts are far from being bicycle 
skirts, and the modern type of ‘* blue- 
stocking’’ is more delightful than 
disagreeable. ‘The pioneer of the 
four women’s clubs was first known 
as the Saturday Club, a name which 
after a year’s retention was changed 


to the Friday club. The purpose of 





Mrs. Corinda Cunningham Bingham 


Secretary and the first President Friday Club. 


the club from its inception has been 
the mutual improvement of the mem- 
bers through the medium of thought, 
study, and discussion. 

During the eleven years of its ex- 
istence it has advanced to a worthy 
standing among the clubs of the 
state. It is a club that sparkles with 
brilliancy when all is told, and yet 
with the glitter there is gold and 
behind the outward aspect is a sol- 
idity that stamps the organization as 
a substantial force in the onward 
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march of the women's 
The their 


thoroughness in subject matter, and 


movement. 


courses are noted for 
the members pursue a line of broad 
research that calls for hard and con- 


scienfious 


study. For three years 
the club studied the cities of London, 
Venice, and Florence. Then came 


two years with Rome alone, the city 
of the seven hills. 
‘* From the very soil of ancient Rome 

You shall grow wise and walking live again 

The lives of buried people.”’ 

Two years of painstaking research 
The 
members then adopted the subject 
of Germany which was destined to 
At the end 
of that time, however, the club de- 


were given to French history. 


cover one year’s study. 


ciding ‘‘ He is yet an unsolved prob- 
lem,’’ chose the same topic for an- 
other year’s work. Since May, 1898, 
the members have been devoting the 
line of pursuit to Spain and the 


Netherlands. 





Mrs. Clara Longley Edson 


President Colonial Club. 
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** Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal 
love on the mid sea that moans with memories 
and the untraveled ocean’s restless tides.”’ 


The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Delia Bingham Mitchell ; 
vice president, Miss Anna Brackett ; 
secretary, Mrs. Corinda Cunningham 
Bingham; treasurer, Mrs. Cora Eaton. 

The second club to launch its bark 
on the waters of Littleton clubdom 
was the Colonial Club. Five years 
leavening by the existence of the Fri- 
day Club had somewhat altered the 
condition of things and prepared the 
way for new ventures.  Littleton's 
second club offspring could read its 
title clear when it came into being, 
and its birth was under auspicious 
circumstances. 

Mental culture ! 


ther education of 


Sociability ! Fur- 
women! These 
three and all are equally great in the 
religion of the club woman. It is 
this trio of expressions which is in- 
corporated in the constitution and 
by-laws of the Colonial Club, as sug- 
gestive of the aim and purpose of the 
organization. in numbers the club 
is the largest in the town, and it 
forms a brainy coterie of women, who 
are all infected with the modern idea 
of broader culture for their sex. 
Along these lines they work, and in 
their six years of study, they have, 
by systematic and patient research, 
brought the club ideal to a high 
standard of intellectuality. The 
motto of the body is ‘‘ Progress and 
Unity.’’ 

The country of Mexico, ‘‘ an ambi- 
tious marcher in the procession of the 
nations,’’ has been studied, the topics 
embracing a comprehensive review of 
the history of the country, from the 
time of conquest to the present day. 
The club has also given profitable 
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Mrs. Annette Parker Silsby 


Vice-President Colontal Ciué 


time and study to Colonial history 
from the time of the early Mound 
Builders through the administrations. 
At the present time the subject of 
French history is the topic receiving 
attention. 

In connection with the historic ré- 
sumé has been treated the music, art, 
and literature of the country under 
discussion. Current Events are a 
feature of each meeting, and affairs 
of the political world, as well as the 
general topics of the day, are brought 
before the members for discussion 
and individual opinion. The club 
has this year joined the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

In its possession is a most curious 
gavel which was presented it by Mrs. 
Ella Moody of Somerville, Mass., 
who was formerly one of the most 
prominent and active workers in the 
organization. The handle of the 
gavel is made from bark taken from 
the pews of the Old South church, 
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while the head 
cornice 
House. 


is fashioned from a 
moulding of the Hancock 
Every alternate Thursday 
the ladies of the club are rapped to 
order by this historic relic. 





e Tuttle Moffett 


ntury Cinb 


The following are the officers of 
the club: President, Mrs. Clara 
Longley Edson; vice-president. Mrs. 


Annette Parker Silsby; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Wallace Clapp; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Carrie Parker Abbott. 


Four years passed by ere ‘‘ divine 
discontent’’ again descended upon 
the women of Littleton to imbue 
them with the spirit of intellectual 
broadening. This time it was on the 
younger element of the town that the 
fever of disquiet had its sublime ef- 
fect. Nineteen young women banded 
themselves together in the month of 
January, 1898, pledging heart and 
brain to the ‘‘ fellowship of intel- 
lects.’"’. The brilliant Friday Club, 
the stately Colonial Club had found 
followers. ‘Imitation is the sincer- 


est flattery.’’ These nineteen young 
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women have taken the name of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, and dur- 
ing their two years of life have made 
rapid progress along historical and 
literary lines of advancement. They 
have adopted purple and gold as the 
club colors, and have taken as a 
motto ‘‘Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum.”’ 
(No footsteps backward. ) 

The first year was decidedly in- 
formal in nature, the club studying 
without the aid of year book or sys- 
tematic outline of topics. Features 
of America engaged attention during 
the months of the club's ‘‘ maiden 
effort,’’ this subject being followed 
by the ‘*‘ Islands of the Atlantic,’’ a 
subject at that time receiving com- 








ment and thought from pulpit and 


and therefore 
profitable for club study. 
It has been said that *‘ Study gives 


strength to the mind: conversation, 


press, remarkably 


grace,’’ and following the sentiment 
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of the familiar couplet, the club 
combines with its programme of 
and readings a brief half 
hour of discussion of current topics. 

Its officers are: President, Miss 
Bessie Moffett; vice-president, Mrs. 
Lenora Cooper; secretary, 
Mrs. Lilian Sanger Green; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Tina Albee Smith. 

In point of years, the Historical 
Club is the youngest club in town, 
dating its organization from Febru- 
ary 28, 


papers 


Perry 


1899. It is a lusty child, 
and the growth it has made in the 
one brief year of existence indicates 
for it a prosperous future. 

Clubs not only study -history, they 
make history, but this new club of 
Littleton has been an organization 
for so short a time that its annals are 
unwritten. It active 
members at the present time, and 


has sixteen 
they are all earnest, up-to-date club 
women, ambitious to keep abreast of 
the times. 
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During its year of study the early 
history of America has been the topic 
pursued by the club whose investi- 
gations included the period of the 
Mound Builders, Indian life, and the 
practices and events of Colonial days. 

Mrs. Hattie Rollins Renfrew is the 
energetic president; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Simpson Wilkins makes a good sec- 
ond as vice-president ; while the sec- 
retary and treasurer are, respectively, 
Mrs. Emma Prouty Kinne and Mrs. 
Hattie Hastings Cutting. 

Standing forth luminously amid 
these sister clubs, with as high an 
ideal, if based on a different line of 
purpose and aspiration, is the musi- 
cal club of Littleton. For years the 
‘happy art’’ has been Littleton’s 
specialty; music was her darling 
protégé ; at its altars she kindled her 
most glowing fires; there she brought 
her best gifts. She is to-day known 
as the musical town of northern New 
Hampshire. 


M Elizabeth 


Simpson Wilkins 


Prestdent Historical Club. 


There is no class of artists that re- 


quire and deeper culture 
than musicians, for the brain concep- 


broader 


tion rules the hand power, and the 





Mrs. Hattie M. Q. Binghdm 


tent and Founder Martha Dana Shepard Ciné. 
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higher the ideal of the brain, the 
diviner the strain. 

With this thought in mind, one of 
_Littleton’s women, a 
member of the great host that throng 
the ranks 
herself that an organization for the 


enterprising 
of musicians, bethought 


aid and advancement of young musi- 
cians would be a beneficial institu- 
tion for the town, as well as for the 
individual. 





Mrs. Hattie Quimby Bingham was 
the instigator of the idea, and the 
founder of the club whose members, 
some fifty in number, comprise her 
Her 
heart and soul are wrapped in music 


pupils in instrumental music. 


and all young people who are striv- 
ing to attain the musical goal find in 
her a willing and kindly friend. 
Since the founding of the club Mrs. 
Bingham has each year been chosen 
able 
has 


president, and, through her 


management, the organization 
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Miss Edith Bellows 


tha Dana Shepard Club. 


grown to be a power in raising the 
musical ideals of the town. Any one 
joining the club pledges herself to 
endeavor to keep the ideal high by 
the use of good music, standard mu- 
sic, and classical music. 

The is called the Martha 
Dana Shepard Club, in honor of one 


club 


whose name is a household word in 
the musical circles of New England. 
Mrs. Shepard is a lifelong friend of 
Mrs. Bingham, who received from 
the former her first 
music. 


instruction in 


Despite the countless duties and 
encroachments upon her busy, active 
life, Mrs. Shepard yet has time to 
bestow thought upon her faraway 
namesake. Her interest is deep- 
rooted and has taken practical form 
in the presentation to the club of 
many useful gifts, as the expression 
of her good will and encouragement. 

Several years ago, at the time of 
the Annual Musical Convention, at 
which for thirty years Mrs. Shepard 
presided as accompanist, the club 
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tendered her a reception at the home 
of Mrs. Bingham, which was the 
most brilliant social affair in the club 
ca!endar. 

With its forceful leader, who, in 
musical ability is in the front rank of 
New Hampshire musical artists, the 
club promises to hold regal sway and 
in undisputed sovereignty, turn the 
musical standard to finer issues, and 
thus fulfil its mission of leading on- 
ward to that ‘‘ far off divine event ’’ 
when materialism and unappreciation 
of ‘‘ God’s best gift to man’’ shall 
have vanished. 

Littleton, present, is a prominent 
club factor. And Littleton past ? 

One finds a record written on the 
scroll of the years, and ‘‘ honorable 
mention ’’ must be accorded her. 

Far back in the sixties it was es- 
sentially a Woman’s Movement that 
anti-slavery agitation called forth. 
It was a woman who was the chief 
promoter of the Anti-Slavery society 
formed here in those critical and 
troublous times between sixty and 
seventy. 

Mary Kilburn Coffin, the wife of 
Edmund Carleton, a prominent New 
Hampshire lawyer, and a woman of 
rare character and personal attain- 
ment, was the most prominent anti- 
slavery agitator in the section, and 
through her influence and aid the 
Littleton society was founded, one of 
the earliest to find a foothold in the 
state. 

Later it was a woman's organiza- 
tion that was the means of the incor- 
poration of a town library, the re- 
quisite funds being secured through 
the aid of fairs and entertainments, 
involving labor and thought on the 
part of the projectors. 

Even earlier than this, woman’s 
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brain and heart were enlisted in a 
cause that produced a woman's so- 
ciety incorporated under the name of 
the “ White Mountain Cemetery Cor- 
poration.’’ 

The beautiful “Silent City” of the 
dead, where Littleton’s sons and 
daughters sleep the last sleep, is en- 
tirely due to the work of women. 
They purchased the land; they pro- 
cured the hearse, and built the 
receiving tomb; they made improve- 
iments, alterations, enlargements, and 
to them is the praise and the glory as 
long as the rays of the departing sun 
kiss tenderly the grassy mounds be- 
neath which lie the faces long un- 
kissed. 

Who shall say that the new tran- 
scends the old ? 

Who dares state that the Woman’s 
Club, modern, progressive, alert, is 
ahead of those earlier organizations 
whose mission was neither intellect- 
ual nor literary ? 

Fully as important was the aim 
of those early-founded organizations, 
and the good they accomplished has 
been permanent. 

The great word iti the modern club 
is self. It is self-culture! Self-iim- 
provement! Self-advancement ! 

The aim of the earlier women's 
organizations of Littleton was wholly 
outside self. 

Charity made its abode with them 
and benevolence was the guiding star 
which pointed the way to the im- 
provement, the culture, the advance- 
ment of, not self, but others. 

Thus it is to-day with 


the Re- 


bekahs, the W. R. C., the W. C. T. 
U., all of which are represented in 
Littleton. 

Their aim is benevolent ; 
eliminated ! Happy state ! 


self is 
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If the woman’s study clubs and 
these organizations could be grafted 
on one great tree, the combination 
would drive away all cynicism and 
scoffing at the Woman’s Movement 
forever, for the result would be a 
splendid commingling of head and 
heart. ‘‘ The only worthy end of all 
learning, of all science, of all life, in 
fact, is that human beings should 
love one another better.”” When this 
sentiment enters into the spirit and 
life of a woman's club, the club will 
have traveled a long way on its jour- 
ney to the Ideals. 

A kindly and fraternal fellowship 
Littleton clubs. 
They are united by the mystic bond 
of sisterhood, and their motto is not 
competition, but in every sense coop- 


exists among the 


eration that finds expression in social 
intercourse and club reunions. 

Each notes in its calendar 
“gentlemen's night” and “all things 
come round who will but 
wait.’’ It may be ‘‘idle time’’ but 


club 
to him 
it is by no means “‘ idly spent.’’ 

These affairs are always brilliant 
occasions, when club women drop the 
serious and indulge in the frivolous; 
when ‘‘ Charybdis 
tertained, and goes away vowing 
never to utter another word deroga- 
tory to the charming organization 
known as a woman’s club. Was it 
the effect of the Welsh rabbit or the 
oyster a la Newberg ? 

The scoffers (God bless them all), 
are growing fewer ! 

They no longer quote Mr. Bailey 
of Texas as saying ‘‘ Women are not 
fitted by nature to become good par- 
liamentarians,’’ for they have dis- 
covered that woman in the dignity of 
a chair is decidedly at home, and the 


” 


comes to be en- 
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hand that rocks the cradle can just 
as gracefully wield a gavel. 


Little Miss Muffett 

Sat on a tuffett, 

As president of a club, 

She was the presider : 

*T was worse than a spider, 
And her heart went 
Rub-a-dub-dub. 


This condition existed in the palmy 
days of club life. Woman to-day 
puts the motion without a tremor, 
with a heart at normal temperature, 
and a voice strictly in control. 

Wherever is founded a woman's 
club, there is signed, consciously or 
unconsciously, as the case may be, an 
Emancipation Proclamation. Eman- 
cipation from the old horizon to the 
larger vision! Emancipation from 
the narrow range to the broader out- 
look! Emancipation from aimless- 
ness in study to consecration of pur- 
pose! from stagnation of thought to 
the unfolding of undreamed-of facul- 
ties ; from the sunrise of conservatism 
to the afterglow of progress ! 

Such has been the meaning of the 
club movement to the women of Lit- 
tleton. Such is the meaning to-day, 
and the mission and the ideal are 
still developing. 

** Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee.’’ 


‘* The world is hollow and my doll 
is stuffed with bran, and I want to 
go into a convent.’’ If such a wail 
enters into the life and spirit of the 
woman of the twentieth century, let 
her seek the haven of the woman’s 
club and find therein her cure and 
her salvation. 








THE OLD HOME. 


by Cyrus A. Stone. 


Home of my childhood, to thee, to thee, I lift my longing eyes, 

To thy scenes of shifting light and shade, thy forests and valleys fair, 
As a weary pilgrim looks away to the shores of Paradise, 

And counts the rolling waves of time that will bear him safely there. 


Long years, long years, through alien lands my restless feet have strayed 
In pathways bright with hope and joy, or dark with grief and pain. 

I ‘ve seen life’s fairest flowers in bloom, I 've seen its blossoms fade, 
And now in pensive thought I turn to the dear old place again. 


I wonder how much that I once have known, is fondly lingering there. 

Is the quaint old homestead standing yet, and the trees so grand and tall? 
Are the garden walks, by skilful hands, kept ever fresh and fair ? 

Is the red ripe apple hanging still, high over the orchard wall ? 


I wonder if still the cowslips grow far down in the meadow lands, 
Does the winding brook go singing on, as it did in the days of yore? 

Do the rippling wavelets of the lake still break on the shining sands, 
And tell the story of their loves to the ever listening shore ? 


Does the same old forest pathway lead through tangled wood and vine, 
Across the lot, and o'er the ridge, and through the shady dells, 

’Mid clover blooms, and buttercups, and fields of columbine, 
That sway and swing in the summer breeze, their frail fantastic bells ? 


And where are the voices sweet and clear, that sang the songs of old ? 
Have they died in echoes faint and far, through hollow wood and glen ? 
Have they fled forever from our lives as a tale that is quickly told, 
And will they nevermore return to our yearning hearts again ? 


I stand alone in the busy throng and dream of bygone years, 
And call to mind the cherished forms of those I ‘used to know 
Who are resting now forever free from toil and grief and tears, 
’Neath the low green mounds by the riverside where churchyard daisies 
grow. 


Let me rest with them when my work is done, and I lay me down to sleep 
In some quiet spot where violets bloom, and weeping willows wave, 
While the watching stars above my dust, their silent vigils keep, 
And the cool gray shadows of the hills shall fall across my grave. 
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By F. E. 


HE large emigration of 
young New 
Hampshire in pursuit of 
larger fields of activity 
elsewhere, has been go- 
sO many years that the 

subject does not now attract public 

attention so much as formerly. The 
matter, however, is given a fresh in- 


men from 
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ing on for 


terest from time to time as one learns 
of the personal successes achieved by 
our absent sons, some of them, per- 
haps, wanderers like Jason in search 
of the Golden Fleece. This desire, 
or perhaps one might well say eager- 
ness, of our young men to leave all 
in search of more alluring fields and 
brighter skies, has had, especially 
during the last fifty years, a counter- 
part in many young women in the 
Granite state, who have beeu equally 
restless and unsatisfied with the out- 
look at home, and who, imbued with 
an ambition just as praiseworthy and 
honorable as that of their brothers, 
have bid adieu to the family at home 
and gone to beckoning scenes in 
other states or in foreign lands. 

If the writer should enumerate ‘all 
of the latter class whom he has per- 
sonally known during the last half 
century, who have sought dame For- 
tune away from the associations of 
their childhood days, and should re- 
late the varying achievements that 
have illumined their pathways, it 
would require more than one number 


POTTER 


NICHOLS.’ 
Pecker. 


of this magazine in which to record 
the same. I cannot recall any ex- 
tended spheres of female labor in our 
great cities in the far South and 
West, or in the distant mission lands 
of the orange and palm, where New 
Hampshire women not 


have been 





Mrs. Ellen Potter Nichols 

found toiling in the best interests of 
humanity. Some of those who have 
won success have returned to their 
old homes, but by far the greater 
number are permanent residents 
abroad, or, their life's work finished, 
have been gathered into the bosom 
of Mother Earth. 


Among the many women who have 


1 Mrs. Nichols, who had been ill for some weeks, died on July 6, at the home of a relative in Canter- 


bury, after this article was put in type. 
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gone out from our state in an effort 
to better their condition, I recall no 
one who has shown more persistency 
in overcoming obstacles, more ambi- 
tion to make for herself an honorable 
name and career, more untiring in- 
dustry in her varied sphere of labor, 
or who has exhibited a more sublime 
faith in that ‘‘ God of our Fathers,’’ 
whom she was early taught to love 


and revere in her New England 
home, than Mrs. Ellen Potter 


Nichols, who was born in East Con- 
cord on July 15, 1832. She belonged 
to one of the oldest and most promi- 
nent of the families that aided largely 
in the development of Concord. 
Ephraim and Richard Potter, with 
their sister Elizabeth, emigrated from 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1771. Their an- 
cestors were among the early settlers 
of New England, ard they traced 
their family back to Robert Potter of 
Coventry, in England, who emigrated 
to America in 1630 and located at 
Lynn, Mass. 

Richard Potter, who was the great- 
grandfather of Mrs. Nichols, together 
with his brother Ephraim, located on 
the shore of Turtle pond, on tlre east 
side of the Merrimack river. They 
were both ardent patriots and their 
names were signed to the Association 
Test, in 1776, and Richard served 
under General Sullivan on Winter 
Hill. The latter died in 1828, leav- 
ing two children, Lydia and Joseph, 
the latter being the grandfather of 
Mrs. Nichols. The third child of 
Joseph, Hon. Jacob A. Potter, was 
the father of the subject of this arti- 
cle. He was born on July 22, 1798, 
and during a long and useful career 
became known as one of Concord's 
most honorable and influential citi- 
zens. He was reared and resided 
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during his entire life upon the farm 
which was taken up by his great- 
uncle, Ephraim Potter, and the hon- 
ors and distinctions that came to him 
were the results of a well directed 
and patient industry. After leaving 
the district school he attended sev- 
eral terms at Pembroke academy. 
He was not only a mechanical genius 
but he early developed an artistic 
talent. He invented a blind-catch 
and fastener, and an instrument for 
cutting profiles of the human face. 
Notwithstanding his many private 
and public duties he became a pro- 
fessional portrait painter, and the 
productions of his brush included 
numerous creditable pieces. His 
likeness of Capt. Jonathan Eastman, 
Sr., is now in the possession of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that 
Judge Potter, as he afterwards be- 
came known, was the leader among 
those who started to build a cotton 
factory in East Concord, at the time 
the original Sewall’s Falls Locks and 
Canal Company began operations in 
that part of the town, but the failure 
of the corporation in the financial 
panic of 1837 stopped an enterprise 
which at one time promised to make 
the east side of the river an important 
manufacturing place. Judge Potter 
filled the offices of selectman and city 
alderman, and was an associate jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas of 
Merrimack county, fom December 
10, 1844, to his resignation in 1853. 
In 1826 he was married to Miss So- 
phronia Moore of Loudon, a descend- 
ant of Thomas Moore, who came 
from an English family of intelli- 
getce and ambition. Judge Potter 


taught school in the district in Lou- 
don in which the Moore family re- 
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sided, and fell in love with So- 
phronia at first sight, and made up 
his mind that he would marry her. 
The first horse and carriage owned 
in Loudon were among the posses- 
sions of the Moore family. Judge 
Potter died on April 28, 1865. 

From her father Mrs. Nichols in- 
herited decided tastes for learning 
and art, and from her mother the 
womanly refinement and graces of 
character that distinguished her in 
all the relations of life. She was 
very ambitious to study, and the de- 
velopment of her intellect was early 
manifested. Before she was twelve 
years of age she became much inter- 
ested in her father's work as a paint- 
er, and she besought him so earn- 
estly to allow her to paint that finally 
he said to her one day, ‘‘ Nellie, I 
will give you what instruction I can, 
and besides you shall have the best 
teachers I can find.’’ Her father’s 
kindness seemed to open a new life 
for her, and her ambition was to be 
not only an artist, but a scholar. 
After attending the public schools of 
Concord she entered the Gilmanton 
academy, then one of the best known 
institutions of its class in New Hamp- 
shire. She was a student there dur- 
ing the entire course, and was gradu- 
ated with other members of her class 
in 1850. While at Gilmanton she 
won a high rank in her studies, giv- 
ing especial attention to painting and 
music, and devoting 
time to ancient and 
guages. 

After leaving that academy, she, 
for a time, continued her art studies 
under private instruction, and then 
accepted a situation as an instructor 
in the Young Ladies’ Home School 
at Worcester, Mass. 


considerable 


modern lan- 


The branches 
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she taught there were painting, mu- 
sic, Latin, French, and higher Eng- 
lish. She was very successful as a 
teacher, and remained in that posi- 
tion about five years, when, desiring 
rest and change, she returned to her 
home in East Concord. After taking 
a vacation she taught about a year 
in the village schools of that place. 
In 1557 she went south as a private 
tutor, and two years later, at Flor- 
ence, Ala., she became acquainted 
with Dr. William Kogar, to whom 
she was subsequently married. Not 
long afterwards Dr. Kogar was killed 
while an officer in the Confederate 
army, and Mrs. Kogar returned to 
her New Hampshire home. She 
then resumed teaching in Concord 
and vicinity, which she continued 
with her accustomed popularity and 
success, until June, 1870, when she 
was united in marriage to Prof. 
Joseph Hull Nichols of East Had- 
dam, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nichols immediately 
took up their residence in East 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Nichols had in- 
tended to practise law in that state, 
but abandoned that plan and ac- 
cepted a responsible position with 
the American School Apparatus 
Company. He devoted himself 
mainly to designing and patenting 
school apparatus. For twenty years 
he was closely engaged in modeling 
maps of sections of the United States. 
After remaining three years at East 
Orange, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols re- 
moved to Phillipsburg, in the same 
state. 

At the latter place Mr. Nichols 
erected a beautiful home where he 
and his wife passed 
years. 


many happy 
Their residence was one of 
the most romantic and picturesque in 
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that place, being located on a hill- 
side in the valley of the Delaware 
river, opposite Lafayette college. 
The house was connected with ex- 
tensive grounds, on one portion of 
which the owner erected a building 
which he called his factory, and 
where, at times, he devoted himself, 
almost without rest and sleep, to 
various inventions connected with 
his professional work, several of 
which his life was not long enough 
to complete. 

Mrs. Nichols resumed painting, 
fitting up a cosy studio in her own 
home which was in keeping with the 
flowers, fruits, and 
with which it was associated. 


idyvlic scenery 
Sub- 
sequently, at the request of friends, 
she established an additional studio 
in Easton, Pa., on the opposite side of 
the river from her home, where, be- 
sides her own personal work, she 
gave instruction to a limited number 
of students in crayon, water color, 
and oil painting. While her studies 
embraced quite a wide field of sub- 
jects it was to landscape work that 
she gave the greater portion of her 
time. She particularly excelled in 
oil and water colors, and the high 
character of her work drew to her 
numerous students from the best 
families in Phillipsburg and Easton. 
Good judges of art were of the 
opinion that her highest success was 
in flowers and landscapes. During 
President Arthur's occupancy of the 
White House at Washington, she 
executed a commission for him 
which attracted much attention and 
elicited wide admiration. It was a 
work in oil on velvet, the represen- 
tation being a bird of Paradise im- 
bedded in a bank of callas and 
ferns. The design was for drapery 
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in the president's private library in 
the White House. While engaged 
on this work Mrs. Nichols resided in 
Washington, where she was a guest 
at all of the president’s card recep- 
tions, and was also given unrestricted 
freedom to visit the White House 
gardens and gather whatever floral 
emblems she desired for use in her 
art work. Mrs. Nichols’s stay in the 
national capital covered nearly au en- 
tire winter season, and while there 
she was the recipient of many courte- 
ous attentions from government offi- 
cials and personal friends. After 
her return to Phillipsburg she re- 
ceived from President Arthur a box 
of the rarest flowers that were culti- 
vated in the White House conserva- 
tories. 

Another of the noted pictures 
which Mrs. Nichols painted in oil 
was a study from nature of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, upon a canvas 
thirty-six by thirty inches. This is 
now in the art collection of a wealthy 
gentleman of Illinois. In the Flem- 
ington gallery in a New Jersey city is 
one of Mrs. Nichols’s pictures that is 
greatly admired. This is an English 
hunting scene painted from an im- 
aginary study. In portraiture she 
has executed numerous likenesses all 
of which have also helped to give 
her an enviable reputation in the art 
world. Perhaps one of her happiest 
efforts in this direction is a crayon, 
free-hand portrait of Charles Sumner 
in the possession of her niece in Win- 
throp, Mass. 

The production, however, from her 
skilful brush which has been the most 
generously complimented by critics 
is a picture in oil of an ancient 
house and its landscape surround- 
ings, which is now in the Elm-Croft 
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library in her native village. Mr. 
U. D. Tenney, the famous artist, 
said of this picture,—‘‘ The scene 
is charmingly and accurately delin- 
eated throughout. 





The perspective 
The painter had evi- 
dently studied the works of the Bar- 
bizon school. 


is perfect. 


The picturesque road- 
way extending past the old mansion 
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Jersey, Mrs. Nichols has become a 
conspicuous lady in circles ontside of 
art. In the literary field she has ac- 
quired fame as a prose and poetical 
writer and essayist, and has written 
and delivered numerous addresses on 
themes connected with the social and 
religious life of the people in Phillips- 
burg and Easton. 





In public gather- 
ings in behalf of charity and similar 
work she has been indefatigable in 
her labors, aiding largely in the suc- 
cesses achieved. 


to the extreme distance is 


executed ; 


finely 
the foliage in the mid- 
dle ground is broadly and faithfully 
drawn. The 
suggest 


the fore- 
and sun- 
shine, and add to the many pleasant 
associations of an old home, blessed 
to succeeding generations for a cen- 
tury.’’ 


lights in 


ground warmth Mrs. Nichols is a member of the 


First Presbyterian church in Phillips- 
burg. Mr. Nichols died in the an- 
tumn of 1898, and was buried in the 
Potter family lot in Pine Grove ceme- 


During her long residence in New tery in East Concord. 
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MY OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME. 


By Myron Colby. 


Frederick 


O’er many lands I’ve wandered, 
And sailed from sea to sea ; 

I’ve seen the sunlight ghsten 
On waves of Zuyder Zee; 

But mid strange scenes and pleasures, 
And whereso’er I roam, 

There ’s no place to me so pleasant 
As my old New Hampshire home. 


I've dreamed in grim old Holyrood, 
In Windsor’s stately halls; 
I’ve seen the wondrous paintings 
On the Louvre’s gleaming walls ; 
But not in hall or castle, 
’Neath shining spire or dome, 
Have I found the sweet contentment 


Of my old New Hampshire home. 
xvix—9 
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Sweet are the clust’ring olives 
Among the hills of Spain ; 
And fair the blooming orchards 
Of Normandy and Maine ; 
But not in cot or homestead 
Beyond the swelling foam, 
Can you find the cosy comfort 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


Bright are the streams of Hellas 
Girt with their woods of pine ; 
And gay the Tuscan vineyards 
*Neath purple Appenine ; 
But fairer than the landscapes 
Of sunny Greece or Rome, 
Are the hilltops and the valleys 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


Oh, warmly falls the sunlight 

O'er Bagdad’s domes of snow ; 
And rich the fields of roses 

Where Pharpar’s waters flow ; 
But sweeter grow the violets 

By merry brooklet’s foam, 
And fairer is the sunlight 

Of my old New Hampshire home. 


New Hampshire! O New Hampshire! 
I love to think of thee, 

Gazing o’er vineclad mountains, 
Or lulled by tropic sea ; 

And my heart will always hunger 
While foreign lands I roam, 

For the comforts and the blessings 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 
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By Gen. Henry M. Baker. 


lawyer was the first half 
of the nineteenth 
tury. Then 
: had not been concen- 
trated in large cities and important 
railroad centres as now, but each 
locality, though in association with 
other sections of the same or adjacent 


cen- 
business 





states, became a self-reliant commu- 
nity with its full complement of men 
of every profession, trade, and em- 
ployment. There were few public 
the United States and 
those were nearly all in the larger 
cities. In our state there were less 
than a score of them, and a majority 
of those were connected with educa- 
tional institutions. Not until the 
second year of its last decade was our 
state capital enlivened by the whistle 
of the locomotive, and not until near 
its close was the railroad extended to 
White River Junction. Then a daily 
newspaper was seldom seen, inter- 
views were unknown, and topics of 
state and public policy 
nounced 


libraries in 


were an- 
and generally determined 
by those in official station. Then, 
more than now, the successful public 
man led his party, formulated its 
platform and explained and enforced 
it before the people. Now each edu- 
cated man practically has an equal 
opportunity to determine the justice 
and propriety of public questions 


with those elected to decide them 


officially. Thus the responsibility of 
government rests more closely upon 
the whole people, and political wis- 
dom consists more than ever before 
in following the public pulse-beat. 
The people are nearer to practical 
self-government than at any age of 
the republic. 

With so few libraries and news- 
papers, and such limited facilities for 
communication and conference, our 
people became self-reliant and reso- 
lute. They did their own thinking 
and frequently reasoned to wise con- 
clusions in a way now scarcely possi- 
ble. They generally approached a 
subject in a state of mind more 
nearly that supposed to be the nor- 
mal condition of a first-class juror 
than our more complex civilization 
will permit. 

Under such limitations the country 
lawyer became not only a conven- 
ience, but was a necessity. Ordi- 
narily he had an education superior 
to that of his townsmen and clients, 
and was supposed to be a man of 
encyclopzedic knowledge in’ the com- 
munity. He was the natural leader 
in the town,—directed its affairs, and 
held its offices. If a true man he 
soon acquired the unhesitating en- 
dorsement of his local clientage, and 
ever after held the unvarying patron- 
age of those to whom his daily life 
seemed a part of their own. If stu- 
dious, honorable, and energetic, he 


1A paper read before the Grafton and Coés County Bar Association at Woodsville, N. H., March 21, 


1900, by Henry M. Baker. 
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soon won for himself not only the re- 
spect and confidence of his townsmen 
but the esteem of his county and fre- 
quently of his state. 

His environment was favorable to 
study, and with the few books he 
owned or borrowed he had an inti- 
mate acquaintance. So far as his 
knowledge extended it was positive, 
and he could usually give a satisfac- 
tory reason for the opinion he ex- 
pressed—one founded upon the fun- 
damental principles and authorities 


of his profession. The intricacies 


and forms of common law pleading 


and practice were known to him in 
all their details. He had time to 
study them and master the principles 
upon which they were supposed to be 
founded, and so intent was he upon 
the acquisition of such knowledge 
that for years the profession seemed 
not to question seriously the value of 
the technical learning with which the 
forms for the administration of jus- 
tice were encumbered. Though the 
forms were artificial and burdensome, 
and for securing justice useless, yet 
to reflect upon the wondrous theories 
and Littleton and 
Coke, and the more practical in- 
structions of Chitty and Tidd, could 
not fail to produce an enlarged ca- 
pacity for deep thought, prompt analy- 
sis, and logical deduction. Building 
upon such ground work, and sus- 
tained by the unwavering devotion of 
one’s townsmen, success is assured. 
No failure can be permanent which 
does not sacrifice the good-will and 
confidence of friends and neighbors. 
In our profession, as elsewhere, char- 
acter is the only foundation; the rock 
upon which one can safely build. 
That secured and maintained, all else 
is within the reach of the lawyer ac- 


conclusions of 
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cording to his individual capacity. 
Local office and public employment 
naturally follow and they fitly dis- 
charged produce enlarged capacity 
and opportunity, and yield increas- 
ing honor. Such has been the rec- 
ord of many a lawyer whose career 
began in a country village where the 
streets are few and the population so 
limited that an-_ acquaintance with 
each person is not only possible but 
expected. Such an acquaintance is 
even now permitted to some members 
of the bar in our state. Its value as 
an element of success cannot be over- 
estimated. The country lawyer is 
among the most worthy of all good 
men and no one can wish to see him 
disappear from the professional field. 
He is a benefactor of his town, the 
county, the state, and his fellow men. 
Iam to speak to you at this time 
of such a man whom you _ have 
deemed worthy of commemoration. 
Leonard Wilcox, son of Jeduthun 
and Sarah Fisk Wilcox, was born in 
Hanover, N. H., January 29, 1799. 
His father was born in Connecticut 
of sturdy Quaker stock and was a 
saddler by trade. Several years af- 
ter the elder Wilcox attained man- 
hood, he removed to New Hampshire 
and soon began to read law with 
Benjamin J. Gilbert at Hanover. 
When admitted to the bar in 
he opened an office at Orford where 
he remained until his death in 1838. 
It is‘a tradition ¢hat he was a well- 
read lawyer, especially cquipped as 
a special pleader; that he had an 
agreeable voice, fluency in speech, 
and skill in the logical arrangement 
of his arguments. It is certain that 
he was the leading lawyer in his 
locality. He was successful also in 
politics. He represented Orford in 


1802 
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the legislature for three years, and 
was a member of the United States 
house of representatives during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth congresses. 
His political and legal careers, both 
distinguished and honorable, were 

He 
retired to his farm and devoted him- 


checked by increasing deafness. 


self for years to agricultural pursuits. 
He was twice married and the sub- 
ject of this paper was the sole off- 
spring of the first wife. She is said 
to have been a lady of fine quali- 
ties. 

Of such an ancestry Leonard Wil- 
cox was born. From it he inherited 
a strong analytic and logical mind, 
scholarly tendencies and an aptness 
for the legal profession. Of his boy- 
hood little is known. His family re- 
moved to Orford when he 
child. 
ture years were passed. 
with rank 


was a 
There his boyhood and ma- 
As he grad- 
Dart- 
was onlv 


uated high from 


mouth college when he 
eighteen years old, it is presumed he 
was studious and thoughtful, of good 
I can 


find no contemporaneous account of 


mind and retentive memory. 


him at this time, and his classmates 
He 
read law with his father, who must 


and instructors are all dead. 


have been an excellent preceptor, re- 
quiring diligent application and ex- 
act thought, and was admitted to the 
bar of Grafton county at the May 
held at Haverhill. At 
once he opened his office-in Orford, 


term of 1821 


presumably with his father, and soon 
found ample clientage. 

The young lawyer ina country 
village, if at all worthy of his profes- 
about 
town affairs, but they are officially 
entrusted to him. Mr. 
no exception. For many years he 


sion, is not only consulted 


Wilcox was 
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was chairman of the selectmen of 
Orford. 

As early as 1828 he was elected 
to represent his town in the legisla- 
ture, and was reélected twice con- 
secutively. He was again elected in 
1837, making four years of service in 
our popular branch of legislation. 
He was a member of its judiciary 
committee and prominent in its pro- 
His reputation as a well- 


read lawyer of sound judgment and 


ceedings. 


excellent. ability was such that he 
was appointed a justice of our supe- 
rior court of judicature, June 25, 
1838. He was then only thirty-nine 
At that time the se- 
lection of so young a man as a jus- 
tice of our highest court was unusual 
and a compliment to him both flatter- 
and When Mr. 
Wilcox took his judicial oath, Joel 
Parker, 


years of age. 


ing burdensome. 


whose learning is the ad- 
miration of the profession and whose 
brilliancy and service are recognized 
everywhere, was the chief justice of 
the court. The associate justices 
were Green and Upham, and soo 
after John J. Gilchrist, who became 
chief justice upon the retirement of 
Judge Parker and later the first chief 
justice of the United States Court of 
Claims. 

They were worthy associates and 
inspired the young judge to earnest 
work and deep thought. His whole 
life had been a preparation for the 
new duties to which he was sum- 
moned, and he met them with cour- 
age and success 

The first case in which Judge Wil- 
cox rendered an opinion was that of 
Bassett vs. Harkness (9 N. H. 164). 
No great law point was involved, but 
the case is worthy of consideration at 
this time as it furnishes the keynote 
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of all his judicial work. It appears 
that the parties had _ voluntarily 
agreed in writing to submit their 
differences to referees whose report 
should be made to the county court 
and judgment entered accordingly. 
The report being filed was recom- 
mitted for specified reasons to the 
referees who filed a second report to 
which exception was taken upon the 
ground of gross partiality arising in 
the fact that one of the parties had 
private interviews with the referees 
after their award had been made 
which led to an increase in the 
award. The motion was to set aside 
their report. Judge Wilcox said, 
‘‘And while on the one hand, such 
reports should receive a fair and lib- 
eral construction, and not be set 
aside for subtle and technical excep- 
tions, so, on the other hand, courts 
of law should be vigilant, that injus- 
tice be not done by the mistakes or 
misconduct of referees,’’ and held 
that ‘‘the same partiality must ever 
make them unfit judges of that mat- 
ter between those parties.’’ During 
his whole judicial career he never 
varied from the strict impartiality he 
required as the test of fitness in this 
case. 


Another of his early cases was 


that of Charlestown vs. Hubbard, 
Admr. (9 N. H. 195). The plain- 


tiff was the town of Charlestown, 
and the defendant was Hon. Henry 
Hubbard, who held every office of 
importance not judicial which the 
state could confer. 

This cause is more notable on ac- 
count of the parties to the record 
than because of any great principle 
enunciated in its decision. Yet it 
seems to have been the first in our 
courts to affirm the legal basis of 
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charitable relief. The court said, 
“Tt is a gift, and cannot be re- 
claimed, so, in the eye of the law, of 
the relief afforded to a pauper. It is 
a charity and a gift to relieve present 
distress, and it would seem quite un- 
reasonable that the town should have 
the right to commence a suit against 
their pauper, arrest his body, and 
throw him into jail which is the nec- 
essary result, if furnishing the relief 
creates a debt.”’ 

Here we see the trail of that ancient 
horror—imprisonment for debt. Had 
it been then abolished, the decision 
would probably have been the same, 
but strong equitable reasons could 
have been advanced why the town 
should be reimbursed when the pau- 
per became wealthy or died, leaving 
an estate from which the expendi- 
tures in his behalf could be paid. 

The case of Tilton vs. Tilton (9 
N. H. 385) has probably been cited 
and approved more times than any 
other decided by Judge Wilcox. It 
was a case in chancery and involved 
the power of a court in equity to de- 
cree the specific performance of a 
parol contract for a sale of lands 
when such contract had been fper- 
formed in part and further, the pow- 
er of the court to correct upon parol 
evidence an error or mistake in a 
deed or other written contract, if 
shown clearly to exist. 

This is a case which must have ap- 
pealed strongly to Judge Wilcox’s 
sense of justice. He admits that the 
case is not wholly without difficulty, 
but his opinion nowhere wavers. 


He says, ‘‘It is no objection to the 
power of a court of equity to decree 
a specific performance that the con- 
tract is proved only by parol testi- 
Again he says, ‘‘In our 


mony.’ 




















opinion, a court of equity is compe- 
tent to correct and reform any ma- 
terial mistake in a deed or other writ- 
ten agreement, whether that mistake 
be the omission or insertion of a 
material stipulation, and whether it 
be made out by parol testimony or 
be confirmed by other more cogent 
proofs. And the same rule applies 
to contracts within the operation of 
the statute of frauds.’’ And adds, 
‘‘ This principle is apparently at va- 
riance with a well-established rule of 
evidence, observed equally in courts 
of law and of equity, and resting 
upon the most satisfactory reasons, 
that when the parties have reduced 
their agreement to writing the writ- 
ten instrument is the only admissible 
evidence of the terms of that con- 
tract and is not to be controlled, 
added to, altered or varied by parol. 
Fraud is, however, an exception to 
the rule, and so in our judgment, is 
a case of mistake clearly made out. 
For it would be a reproach to the 
jurisprudence of the country, if it 
were not in its power to relieve from 
the consequences of a mistake un- 
equivocally established. But the 
mistake must be made out in the 
most clear and decided manner, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the court, 
and especially must the proofs be 
clear and convincing when the mis- 
take is denied in the answer.’’ 

Judge Wilcox never gave stronger 
proof that in his judgment the funda- 
mental purpose of the courts should 
be to defend the right and administer 
justice, and that no technical rules or 
even so-called established principles 
should be permitted to prevent their 
decrees from enforcing absolute jus- 
tice between litigants, thus maintain- 
ing the confidence and security of 
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the people, than in the opinion from 
which I have just quoted sontewhat 
at length. Though educated in all 
the intricacies of special pleading, 
and taught to revere precedent and 
authority, he would not permit either 
to cloud his absolute sense of justice 
or his determination to enforce it. 
It is the crowning glory of the judi- 
ciary of our state that it is guided by 
such principles and enforces them by 
steady hands, brave hearts, and clear 
heads. The non-professional citizen 
understands every decision based 
upon evident right, and so often as 
the courts enforce it they strengthen 
the respect for law and authority in 
every community. 

In his next case, that of Libbey zs. 
Hodgdon, principal, and Portland 
Stage Company, trustee, Judge Wil- 
cox held that a foreign corporation 
may be sued in this state whenever 
under our laws effective service can 
be made upon it or its property. At 
that time the courts in Massachusetts 
and New York held that under their 
laws no writ could be served against 
a corporation in another state. The 
decision in this case was a distinct 
advance in the application of just 
legal principles to new conditions. 
Without such extensions of legal 
right either by the courts or by 
statute it would be impossible to 
transact the interstate business of 
the present time. In the modern 
complex system of business trans- 
acted by corporations extending 
their operations into many states, no 
other doctrine could be sustained 
with any justice to the individual or 
even with safety to the state. Are 
we not even now looking for some 
other judge to indicate to us some 
right legal process by which corpora- 
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tions, foreign and domestic, may be 
restrained and kept to the discharge 
of their appropriate duties without 
interference in the business of others 
or an attempt to control the functions 
of the state? Will it not be a re- 
proach to the jurisprudence and 
legislation of the country if the 
courts are not vested with some 
power by which they may curb sel- 
fish combinations hostile to the inter- 
ests of the state, and destructive of 
the commercial freedom and prosper- 
ity of the individual ? 

No case decided by Judge Wilcox 
ever led to so much discussion and 
difference of opinion as that of Whip- 
ple vs. Walpole (10 N. H. 130). It 
has been approved three times in this 
state, questioned once, and overruled, 
at least, twice. In other states the 
legal conflict has been waged with 
varying results. Inthe courts of the 
United States no case involving like 
facts seems to have arisen, but the 
general principles stated by Judge 
Wilcox have been generally upheld. 

That part of the opinion relative to 
the competency of evidence is stated 
in this language: ‘‘A witness may 
testify as to the market value of prop- 
erty at any particular time and place, 
for that is a matter of fact and not of 
opinion.”’ 

Notwithstanding the adverse criti- 
cism this doctrine has evoked, I am 
satisfied it is right and will prevail 
everywhere eventually. It is noth- 
ing but the statement in legal lan- 
guage of that common expression, 
“An article is worth what it will 
bring.’’ How there could be any 
more certain measure of value than 
an actual sale of a like article under 
ordinary business conditions, it would 
be hard to say. Or how a jury com- 


posed of men from every business or 
of no business by having an article 
or a horse described to them, no mat- 
ter how particular and minute the 
description may be, could determine 
more accurately the real value of the 
article or horse than is expressed by 
actual sales at the place in question 
seems incomprehensible. 

But those who insist that the jury 
shall, unaided, determine its value 
through a description of the article 
or animal, its size, age, characteris- 
tics, etc., secure at best nothing but 
the consensus of opinion of men fre- 
quently not qualified by education 
or experience to render a valuable 
opinion at all. Who can doubt that 
the actual transactions of skilled men 
in the ordinary routine of business are 
more valuable and accurate? The 
recorded transactions of boards of 
trade and of stock are accepted as the 
measure of value in every civilized 
and commercial community. What 
sensible judge or lawyer would prefer 
to have a jury assess the value of the 
stock of the Western Union Tele- 
graph company five years ago to-day 
upon a detailed description of its 
quality, length of wire, franchises, 
property, and* business that year, 
than to put in evidence as practically 
~conclusive of value the price at which 
it was sold at the New York Stock 
Board the very day stated? Who 
can doubt that testimony of actual 
sales rather than the finding of a 
jury, though informed by collateral 
evidence and description, now wel- 
comed in many jurisdictions, will 
soon become the universally accepted 
practice of the courts of our country ? 
Every year we come nearer in our 
legal practice to the recognized and 
approved ways of business men, and 
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that movement is worthy of commen- 
Judge Wil- 
cox took a forward step in advance 
of his brother jurists and of his time, 
but both the bench and the bar will 
soon be abreast of his progressive 
thought. 


dation and acceptance. 


All honor to the pioneer in 
movements toward wise conclusions 
and in action toward their practical 
application. 

But there is another phase of 
Whipple vs. Walpole that has led to 
more discussion and dissent than the 
ruling as to the competency of the 
That is, 
may be 


testimony just considered. 
that exemplary damages 
given against a town which through 
its duly qualified officers has been 
guilty of gross negligence in not keep- 
ing a bridge on its public highway in 
such condition that loss of life and 
property would not naturally result 
from its ordinary use by the travel- 
ing public. Both life and property 
had been destroyed by the failure of 
the bridge upon which the accident 
occurred. 

Upon this point Judge Wilcox 
said, ‘‘ The principle being thus es- 
tablished, that in actions for torts to 
the person and to personal property, 
the jury may give /ébera/ and exem- 
plary damages, in their discretion— 
damages beyond the actual 
sustained, for the the 
ample—the only remaining inquiry is 
whether the present case was proper 
for the exercise of that discretion? 


injury 


sake of ex- 


And upon this point we entertain no 
doubt. action on the 
case; and brought for the neglect of 
a duty in which the public at large 
have a deep interest. are 
bound by law to make and repair 
bridges. Upon these structures we 
necessarily intrust our property and 


This is an 


Towns 
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our persons, and by a neglect of this 
duty the lives of many are endan- 
gered. In this very case, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the defen- 
dant, three individuals were suddenly 
destroyed, and 
most imminent peril. 


others exposed to 
If, then, the 
defendants had been guilty of gross 
negligence, we think the jury were 
not bound to be very exact in esti- 
mating the amount of damages, and 
that they might, in their discretion, 
give the plaintiff exemplary dam- 
ages.’’ 

Whatever may be our view of the 
law of this case, as just quoted, no 
one will assert that Judge Wilcox 
wavered or failed to meet the issue 
presented to him. The opinion is 
clear and its terms comprehensive. 

As our business and social rela- 
tions became more varied and com- 
plex, our civilization more refined 
and inclusive, the more we are com- 
pelled to rely upon municipal protec- 
tion and control. The efficiency of 
town and city officers becomes each 
year a more personal and important 
subject to each one of us. The com- 
fort and health of our homes, our se- 
curity at home and on the streets, 
the protection of our property, and 
the enjoyment of our civil and relig- 
ious rights, are, in the first instance 
at least, largely dependent upon the 
local government which controls the 
township or the municipality. It is 
our government in a very peculiar 
and exact sense. We are responsi- 
for it, no citizen ought 
and no good citizen will attempt to 
shirk its responsibilities. It is the 
representative by direct authority of 
every man, woman, and child within 
its confines. Its acts are those of 
each citizen, and no one can escape 


ble and 
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his liability under them, and there is 
no power to reverse its action except 
by and through the exercise of the 
authority vested in each voter, or by 
an appeal to the courts for the exer- 
cise of their common law or statutory 
jurisdiction. 

The whole question of municipal 
reform, when reform is necessary, 
rests upon one of these controling 
factors in self-government. The mu- 
nicipality then is the direct agent of 
the people and should be subject to 
all-the general limitations and re- 
sponsibilities which restrict and di- 
rect the individual. If then it is 
right to assess exemplary damages 
against the individual citizen, why 
should it not be proper and legal, 
when a municipality is at fault to the 
extent of gross negligence, for a jury 
to give exemplary damages ‘‘ for the 
sake of example’’ against the aggre- 
gate individuals known as a city or 
town ? 

Unless a municipality can be pun- 
ished by exemplary damages there 
seems to be no way to compel its 
right behavior towards the public 
except through the more disagree- 
able process of indictment and fine. 
The neglect of a town may not be 
malicious in an individual sense, but 
the general public may suffer through 
the neglect of town officers to an ex- 
tent that could not be enlarged or 
intensified by personal maliciousness. 
If the voters of a town continue such 
officers in power, why should not the 
town in its corporate capacity be 
held to suffer even to the extent of 
exemplary damages for the gross 
neglect of those who maladminister 
its affairs ? 

In approving a verdict for such 
damages, was not Judge Wilcox the 
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true friend of the people, enforcing to 
the extent of his power the rights of 
the governed and the responsibility 
of those in official station? It is true 
that he has been overruled and the 
doctrine of this case denied. I am 
not oblivious to the great learning 
and unquestioned integrity of those 
judges who have destroyed the value 
of Whipple vs. Walpole as an author- 
ity in this state, but their argument 
appears to me to be based far more 
upon expediency, technicality, and 
modified statutes than upon the fun- 
damental principles enunciated by 
Judge Wilcox. 

That the doctrine of ‘‘ exemplary 
damages’’ may be carried too far 
and be made the vehicle of oppres- 
sion and hate there is no doubt, but 
under the control of a wise court 
there would be slight danger of that 
result. The sufferers from such an 
accident as that under consideration 
in this case will seldom receive full 
compensation for their losses by ordi- 
nary damages as usually assessed by 
ajury. The innocent victim of inex- 
cusable neglect is more entitled to 
the favor of the court than the in- 
dividual or town through whom “ the 
offence cometh.’’ Yet it is probable 
that there is an increasing hostility 
in the judiciary of both federal and 
state jurisdictions to the allowance of 
exemplary damages against individ- 
uals as well as municipalities, and 
that many members of the bar unite 
in that movement; but if that prac- 
tice is to be maintained, I am confi- 
dent the trend of judicial thought 
will yet sweep around to those simple 
propositions which made the case of 
Whipple vs. Walpole one of the prom- 
inent ones of our jurisprudence. 


Whether that time be near or far I 














trust we all shall keep in mind the 
true purpose and use of government 
which is the greatest possible good to 
the largest number, and guard with 
jealous care every safeguard of our 
personal and civil rights. 

This duty is especially incumbent 
upon our profession. We are the 
natural and responsible watchmen 
upon the towers of liberty and 
justice. 

Years of study and hard work in 
his profession and on the bench had 
made their impression upon Judge 
Wilcox. His physical strength was 
unequal to the activity of his mind 
and by reason of illness he resigned 
his judgeship, September 29, 1840. 
From that time until the first of 
March, 1842, when he was appointed 
a United States senator by Governor 
Page to fill a vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Franklin Pierce, I 
have been unable to learn anything 
of his career. Probably he was at 
his home in Orford regaining his 
health and performing such profes- 
sional duties as he was able. 

His colleague in the senate was 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, who had been 
judge of our superior court and 
speaker of our house of representa- 
tives, governor, and senator in con- 
gress for a full term, then secretary 
of the navy and secretary of the 
treasury, and was again a United 
States senator and soon to be a jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the 
nation by the appointment of Presi- 
dent Polk. 

He presented Mr. Wilcox’s cre- 
dentials March 7, 1842. Mr. Wilcox 
being present immediately qualified, 
and took his seat in the senate. 


Judge Wilcox entered the senate 
He had 


under many disadvantages. 
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no congressional experience, and no 
acquaintance with public men or 
national affairs beyond that common 
to those of his station and ability. 
His tenure of office was temporary, 
and unless elected by the legislature 
to succeed himself, his term of ser- 
vice could not exceed four months. 
His predecessor was personally popu- 
lar, of well-known ability, and es- 
pecially qualified for the work of 
legislation. His immediate  col- 
league was one of the leaders of the 
senate which included such brilliant 
men as Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay, Chittenden, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Graham, Choate, Berrien, Mangum, 
and Silas Wright. On the other 
hand, Mr. Wilcox brought to the 
senate the experience gained in an 
unusually long service in our legisla- 
ture and the equipment which made 
him a successful judge. 

Mr. Wilcox was a Democrat and a 
party man. His votes were in ac- 
cordance with the policy of his party. 
He believed its principles were cor- 
rect and patriotic, and hence did 
right to uphold them. One of his 
earliest votes was against a bill au- 
thorizing the banks in the District of 
Columbia to receive and pay out de- 
preciated bank paper until the banks 
in Baltimore and Richmond should 
resume specie payments. 

Soon after he voted to retain in the 
federal treasury the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands instead of dis- 
tributing them to the states. The 
intent of this bill was to obviate a 
necessity for an increase of the duties 
on imports. 

At this time the credit of. the 
United States was very low, and he 
voted to pledge the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands to secure the 
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treasury notes and other obligations 
of the government issued and to be 
issued ; and two days later voted not 
to sell or issue the securities of the 
United States at less than par. 

The same day he voted to strike 
out from the pending bill authorizing 
the extension of the existing loan 
and increasing it the section which 
made its certificates of indebtedness 
transferable by delivery as well as by 
assignment on the books of the treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Wilcox seems to have been in 
favor of economy and of making the 
credit of the government as secure as 
possible. favor of 
Jackson for 
the fine of $1,000 imposed upon him 


He was also in 
indemnifying General 
by the courts in Louisiana, in 1815, 
while in the discharge of his official 
duties. He desired the passage of 
the resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation to determine whether or not 
the government of the state of Rhode 
Island was republican in form, and 
favored a later resolution which as- 
serted the right of the people of that 
state to establish a new government, 
or modify the old one if its republi- 
can form be maintained and denied 
the right of the federal government 
to interfere relative thereto. 

When the bill fixing the number 
and apportioning representatives in 
congress under the census of 1840 
was under consideration, he proposed 
that each state should have a repre- 
sentative for each 50,648 of its popu- 
lation, instead of the ratio of 70,680, 
which was adopted, and opposed the 
second section of the bill which re- 
quired the states having more than 
one representatiye to be divided into 
districts of contiguous territory equal 
in number to the representatives to 
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be chosen. This was the beginning 
of the district system. The Congres- 
stonal Globe reported his opposition 
as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Wilcox objected to 
the clause under discussion on the 
grounds of unconstitutionality. He 
also objected on the ground of the 
inexpediency of interfering with the 
states without any direct necessity. 
He had further objections; it was, 
that if this bill was passed with such 
a clause, it would be an incentive to 
such state as it would profess to ex- 
ercise control over, to resist its exe- 
cution, and it would thus lead to a 
collision with the general govern- 
ment without any means on the part 
of the latter, to maintain its own law. 
He did not see any necessity or pro- 
priety for this interference. He 
thought it was an unconstitutional 
exercise of power and he would vote 
to strike out that section when that 
question came up.’’ He kept his 
word, opposing the bill to its final 
passage. None of the direful events 
hg feared ever followed, and now 
no opposition to the district system 
exists. 

When our legislature met in June, 
1842, it elected Mr. Wilcox to fill 
out the term of Mr. Pierce and Mr. 
Charles G. Atherton for the succeed- 
ing fullterm. Onthe 13th of June, 
Mr. Wilcox’s credentials were pre- 
sented, and he again took the oath of 
office. 

Upon the consideration of the tariff 
bills, he voted against an increase of 
rates and in favor of ad valorem 


rather than specific duties. He 


steadily opposed any modification of 
the celebrated Compromise act. 

He resisted the bill conferring up- 
on the supreme court of the United 
States the power to regulate the prac- 
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tice of the district and circuit courts 
and to make and prescribe regula- 
tions for those courts as to the taxa- 
tion and payment of costs. His op- 
position seems to have been based 
upon the idea that such authority 
in that 
legislation upon those subjects. 


vested of 


He 
also voted against the extension of 


court the power 


the power of the United States courts 
in matters of habeas corpus; the in- 
corporation by congress in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the National In- 
stitute for the Promotion of Science 
and in favor of bringin, ina bill to 
repeal the Bankruptcy act. He voted 
against the enlistment of negroes in 
the naval and marine service except 
as servants, and against bringing in 
a bill to reduce the term of residence 
necessary to naturalization from five 
to two years. He voted in favor of a 
joiut resolution to amend the federal 
constitution so as to limit the terms 
of office of the judges of the supreme 
and inferior of the United 
States. The Congressional Globe 
does not give this resolution in full 


courts 


and I am able to state only its gen- 
eral purpose. 

He also voted in favor of the oc- 
cupation and settlement of the Ore- 
gon territory, which was one of our 
early acquisitions and extended our 
boundaries from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. : 

He was assigned to the committees 
on military affairs and on patents. 
His entire period of service in the 
senate was less than a year, and at 
no time did he have an assured ten- 
ure of office of quite nine months in- 
cluding the time congress was not in 
session. No one can become promi- 
in the councils of the nation 
through such service. He showed 


nent 
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and commendable 
modesty in not attempting to make 
himself prominent. 


good judgment 


Mr. Wilcox was a loyal Democrat, 
and voted with his party in favor of 
state rights, a low tariff, and sound 
money. So far as the yeas and nays 
disclose his votes they are found with 
only one unimportant exception to 
have been the same as those of his 


active and experienced colleague, 
who, in some matters, was regarded 


After 
the resignation of Henry Clay, Mr. 
Woodbury was the best equipped 


as the leader of his party. 


senator in all matters pertaining to 
the finances and the tariff. 

At the time Mr. Wilcox was in 
congress there was no verbatim re- 
The 
furnished only an 
abstract of them made by unofficial 
reporters who seldom gave a speech 


port of its proceedings. Con- 


gressional Glob 


in full or in the exact words spoken. 
The details of public business and 
that which is now known as running 
debate were frequently unreported. 
Hence, just what part Mr. Wilcox 
took in the practical affairs of the 
senate cannot be ascertained. Its 
journals show that he reported sev- 


eral bills from the committees of 
which he was a member. None of 
them was of any considerable na- 


tional importance. 

It is evident from the whole avail- 
able record that Mr. Wilcox was con- 
scientious and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his senatorial duties, and 
that viewed in the light of his brief 
tenure of office and inexperience in 
national affairs, his career as a sena- 
tor was honorable and praiseworthy. 
That it was satisfactory to the people 
of our state is certain. 

At the close of his brief service in 
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the national senate Mr. Wilcox re- 
turned to his home and resumed the 
practice of his profession. I do not 
find anything of public interest in his 
life at this time, or that he held any 
office until December 7, 1847, when 
he was appointed circuit justice of 
the court of common pleas. He re- 
mained in that court until June 26, 
1848, when, upon the promotion of 
Judge Gilchrist to chief justice he 
was again appointed a judge of our 
superior court of judicature. Judge 
Wilcox was as active during his sec- 
ond term of service as during the 
first, but his later opinions have not 
provoked so much discussion or such 
a diversity of judicial expression as 
those we have considered. They 
cover a variety of subjects requiring 
the consideration of many branches 
of the law, thus testing the versatil- 
ity and learning of the judge. He 
was so well grounded in general le- 
gal principles and ordinary practice 
that it would be difficult to decide in 
which section of the law, as adminis- 
tered here fifty years ago, he was 
superior. 

He was generally liberal in his rul- 
ings and. willing to aid in securing 
justice by amendment of the plead- 
ings or by any action which he 
thought within his legitimate con- 
trol, but firm and unyielding when 
called upon to decide upon any prin- 
ciple or rule of law which he re- 
garded as established. The case of 
Wheeler vs. Nurse (20 N. H. 220) 
fully illustrates this phase of his 
character. It appears that Nurse 
had rented a certain number of sheep 
ot Wheeler at one pound a head, 
and agreed to return them in one 
year from date. That at the expi- 
ration of that time the defendant 
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did not return the sheep or pay the 
pound per head, and that Wheeler 
sued him ¢ assumpsit alleging that 
the value of the sheep was $31.25, 
and that the defendant promised to 
receive the sheep, keep them one 
year, and return them, or the same 
number of sheep, and as good, and 
pay the plaintiff also one pound of 
wool for each sheep. 

The plaintiff offered to show by 
parol evidence that at the time the 
contract was made, his construction 
of it was that he was to have twenty- 
five sheep returned to him, and so 
informed the defendant, and offered 
to prove that there is a custom or 
usage among farmers that the same 
number of sheep of equal quality is 
to be returned. The court below re- 
fused to receive such evidence, and 
gave judgment for- the defendant. 
Upon appeal to the supreme court 
Judge Wilcox gave judgment on the 
verdict and said, ‘‘ By the terms of 
the contract the defendant was to 
return the same sheep which he re- 
ceived. He had no right to return 
other sheep of a like quality. 

As to parol declarations, it is too 
clear for argument that they cannot 
be received to qualify or add to the 
written contract. Where the 
terms of a contract are express and 
certain, usage cannot be received to 
give a different effect to the contract 
from what its terms clearly import; 
because- whatever ysage may exist, 
the parties may contract as they 
please. They may disregard the 
usage altogether, and it is to be in- 
ferred that such is their intention 
where the language is fixed, certain, 
and determinate in its character.’’ 
That Judge Wilcox clearly and 
firmly announced the literal law of 
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this case, all will agree, and also as 
the case was submitted, that no other 
decision could be rendered under our 
usual law practice, but, in the case 
itself, there was a total miscarriage 
of justice, and to my mind a misap- 
prehension as to the clearness of the 
contract involved. If the contract, 
as stated in the case, had been fully 
considered in all its parts it would 
have been found not to be complete 
in itself or free from doubt. Various 
questions would have arisen and 
without the determination of them 
justice could not be done. If one 
or more of the sheep die within the 
year, whose should be the loss? 
Wheeler owned them, but Nurse had 
them in possession and was responsi- 
ble for them, and the court held that 
he must return the identical sheep 
he received. Would the return of a 
dead sheep be a substantial com- 
pliance with the contract, or would 
the contract have been held invalid 
pro would testimony of 
usage in such cases be permitted 
rightfully to determine the liability 
of the parties? Again, Wheeler was 
to receive from Nurse ‘‘a pound a 
head.’’ What did that mean? Was 


fanto, or 


it a pound of mutton or a pound of 


wool? How could these questions 
be determined beyond dispute except 
by proving by parol evidence the 
custom or usage in such matters of 
the farmers in the locality where the 
case arose? 
trast 


In what marked con- 
it stand to the case of 
Tilton vs. Tilton already considered 
and commended? In that case the 
court relaxed its strict rules of prac- 
tice and enforced justice—in this one 
it actually sustained the wrongdoer 
who failed to perform his contract 
and denied justice because the gen- 


does 
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eral rule of law is for wise purposes 
that a plain valid contract is the best 
possible expression of the intention 
of the parties to it. Qui haeret in 
litera haeret in cortice. 

Courts are established to adminis- 
ter justice, and every time it fails 
there is a loss of confidence in them. 
Our whole judicial system rests upon 
the approval of the people who have 
generally correct views of right and 
wrong in the abstract, but who do 
not know how to account for failures 
in producing right results in the de- 
termination of causes. Hence such 
cases as that of Wheeler vs. Nurse 
unexplained are an injury not only 
to the immediate parties to them but 
to all to whom the facts are known 
and to the courts themselves. Hap- 
pily they are few in number and 
every year less likely to occur. 

The limit of this paper will not 
permit the consideration of other of 
the cases decided by Judge Wilcox. 
While on the bench of the superior 
court he rendered reported decisions 
in nearly sixty cases. For clearness 
of expression, correctness of state- 
ment, and the enunciation of sound 
legal principles his opinions will com- 
pare favorably with those of his asso- 
ciates. Though twice appointed to 
the bench of our highest court his 
period of service was brief. Under 
the first appointment he served from 
June 25, 1838, to September 29, 1840, 
and under the second one from June 
26, 1848, until his death, June 18, 
1850,—only a little more than four 
years in all. His health had been 
uncertain for years but his death was 
not expected so soon. He did not 
complete his fifty-first year. His life 
had been a busy and useful one. 
The bench and bar joined in tributes 
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to his memory and life. The resolu- 
tions of the bar said, ‘‘ We entertain 
a deep sense of the many estimable 
and excellent qualities possessed by 
our friend and former associate as a 
man and as a citizen; of his learning, 
ability, and fidelity as a counselor; 
of the many high qualifications which 
he possessed for the judicial office 
which he held, cautiousness, patience, 
learning, impartiality, and, above all, 
and over all unbending integrity.’’ 

Mr. Justice Woods responded for 
the court and paid a high tribute to 
the learning, ability, and character 
of theirdate associate. He said, “ All 
the judges had great confidence in 
the judgment of Judge Wilcox. In 
discussions of difficult questions as a 
general rule he convinced his as- 
sociates. that his conclusions were 
right." The resolutions were adopted 
and entered upon the records of the 
court. 

Of the many personal tributes to his 
memory and virtues I will give only an 
extract from that of Hon. Harry Hib- 
He said, ‘‘I had known him 
long and well; had been associated 
with him in different relations, re- 
specting various affairs. During all 
this time I had known him but to 
appreciate and esteem with ever-in- 
creasing regard the clearness of his 
understanding, the accuracy of his 
learning, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, and the steady integrity of his 
heart.’’ 

All authorities’ agree that as a stu- 


bard. 
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dent he was diligent and exact, that 
as a man he possessed good natural 
ability, practical good sense, honesty, 
patriotism, a kind disposition, com- 
bined with a desire to be helpful, an 
energy beyond his physical strength, 
and a religious conviction which was 
evident in his daily life; that as a 
lawyer his deep learning and integ- 
rity gave him many clients whom 
he served faithfully, preparing their 
cases for hearing with excellent judg- 
ment, presenting the evidence in their 
behalf with skill and sustaining it 
with an array of authorities the best 


at his command; that as an advo- 


cate he was not equal to his ability 
in other respects, his voice being 


weak, and at times his words lacking 
vitality and power through indis- 
tinctness, and that as a judge he 
was learned, without passion or pre- 
judice, courteous to all, and especially 
helpful to the young men of the pro- 
fession to whom a kind word from 
the bench means so much; that he 
was patient in hearing, careful in 
examination and investigation, con- 
scientious in deciding, and strict in 
the enforcement of the orders of the 
court. 

His life, as years are counted, was 
brief, but it was full of service to the 
community in which he resided, to 
his state, and to the nation. His 
career was an honor to himself and 
helpful to the people. Such men are 
the bulwarks of freedom and the sta- 
bility of the state. 





SUMMER. 
By George HW". Parker. 
To wander ’neath the leafy bower ; 
Pluck from its stem the fragrant flower ; 
Sail o’er the lake with gentle breeze ; 
Ride through the forest and the leas. 


To angle by the shady brook ; 

The mottled trout take from the hook ; 
To bathe on ocean’s silvery strand, 
With salt sea breezes gently fanned. 


To climb yon towering precipice, 


Or thread the path by dark abyss ; 
By torrid day or starry night, 
The gladsome summer gives delight. 


‘OLD HOME WEEK.” 
By Mrs. Nancy M. Paul. 


Roll on, oh, radiant sun, roll on, 
Shine on, bright sun, shine on; 
Oh, speed the lingering hours away 
To bring once more the festal day 
With ‘‘ Old Home’’ joy and song. 


Bloom on, oh, beautiful flowers, bloom on, 
Fair flow'rs, sweet flow’rs, bloom on; 
With richest perfume fill the air, 

And scatter fragrance everywhere 


To greet the ‘‘ comers ’’ home. 


Ring on, ye silvery bells, ring on, 

Sing on, sweet birds, sing on; 

From out New Hampshire's granite hills 
Ten thousand little rippling rills 

Will join you in the song. 


Smile on, oh, angels above, smile on 
Our Old Home Week, smile on, 

While every voice its song shall raise 
To heaven in gratitude and praise 

For th’ ‘‘ Old New Hampshire Home !”’ 
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BOW 


AND ITS 


PEOPLE. 


By i. Bi: Metcalf. 


DJOINING the Capital 
city—on the south, and 
so closely allied there- 
with in interest that it 
may almost be regarded 

as a part thereof—as much so, in- 
deed, in everything but name as the 
East and West 
Concord—is the town of Bow. So 


sections known as 


close is the relationship, in fact, be- 
tween Concord and Bow that there 
was a long time in the early history 
of the two, that it was practically im- 


possible to determine what was the 
territory of one and what of the other, 
on account of the conflicting nature 
of the grants under which they re- 
spectively held charters, the one from 
Massachusetts and the other from 
New Hampshire, a considerable por- 
tion of each being covered by the 
grant of the other. 

A history of these conflicting 
grants, the controversy growing out 
of the same, and the final adjustment 
thereof, would be entirely beyond 
the scope of this brief article, but the 
same is well embodied in a compre- 
hensive upon ‘‘ The 
prepared with great 
care by Hon. Joseph B. Walker of 
Concord, and delivered before the 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
some two years since, which address 
should be rendered accessible to the 
public by being printed in the pro- 
ceedings of that society. 

The original grant of Bow was 


address Bow 


Controversy,”’ 


made by Gov. John Wentworth; with 
advice of council, May 20, 1727, to 
Jonathan Wiggin and others, the 
same covering a territory nine miles 
square, which embraced the larger 
portion of Penacook (now Concord), 
as granted by Massachusetts, in 1725, 
and the territory south thereof, to 
below the mouth of the Suncook 
river, the same lying on both sides 
of the Merrimack, the southerly por- 
tion being also included in or includ- 
ing the Massachusetts grant of Sun- 
cook, made in August, 1728. Un- 
avoidably, in the course of time, 
there was a serious conflict of rights 
and titles under these grants by two 
different governments, covering prac- 
tically the same territory, the details 
of which cannot be entered into in 
this connection. Suffice it to say 
that the territory now embraced in 
Concord was created by the New 
Hampshire general court, a parish 
by that mame, May 25, 1765, the 
portion east of the Merrimack and 
south of Concord having been erected 
into the parish of Pembroke (or Pem- 
broke as it was then known), Novem- 
ber 1, 1759. Subsequently, in 1804, 
another tract of land was set off from 
Bow to Concord, and one to Pem- 
broke at the same time, and another 
to Allenstown in 1815. 

The town of Bow, as now consti- 
tuted, contains about sixteen thou- 
sand acres, being bounded on the 
north by Concord, on the east by the 


1The writer is indebted for many facts to the historical sketch of Bow, by Harrison Colby, in the 
“History of Merrimack and Belknap Counties,” published by J. W. Lewis & Co., Philadelphia, in 1885, 
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Merrimack river, which separates it 
from Pembroke, on the south by 
Hooksett, and on the west by Dun- 
barton. The land on the Merrimack, 
which borders the town for about five 
miles, is generally excellent, and oc- 
cupied by thrifty farmers. The bal- 
ance of the town is largely hilly, and 
somewhat rough, but the soil re- 
sponds generously to cultivation, and 
the people, who are generally devoted 
to agriculture, are among the most 
prosperous and contented in the state. 
Fogg's “ Statistical Gazetteer of New 


’ 


Hampshire,’’ issued in 1874, says: 
‘“'There is no town in the state in 
which the people are better provided 
with this world’s goods than Bow. 
The soil alone produces to each man, 
woman, and child, $200 annually. 
They have deposited money in the 
savings banks enough to give every 
ratable poll in town $530 each, or to 
give every person in town $175.”’ 

We are unable, from any records 
or data at hand, to state, when, 
where, or by whom the first perma- 
nent settlement within the present 
limits of the town of Bow was made, 
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but by the first enumeration of the 
people of the province of New Hamp- 
shire, made in 1767, the total popu- 
lation of Bow was shown to be 187. 
The first town-meeting of the inhabi- 
tants was held in the dwelling house 
of William Robertson, on the rith 
day of March, 1767, on which occa- 
sion Samuel Rogers was chosen mod- 
erator, William Robertson, town 
clerk, and Samuel Rogers, Ephraim 
Moore, and Samuel Welch, selectmen. 
At this meeting it was also “ Voted 
to build a meeting-house by subscrip- 
tion,’’ which was subsequently done, 
and at a meeting, held in the meet- 
ing-house in 1770, it was ‘‘ voted to 
pay Mr. Wooster thirty dollars for 
preaching this year.’’ A like appro- 
priation for the same purpose seems 
to have the 
year, as appears from the 
‘Voted xof to 
raise money to hire a schoolmaster 


been made following 
when, 


record, it was also 


this year,’’ which would seem to in- 


dicate that at some previous time this 
had been done. In 


1772, however, 
voted thirty dollars for 
and thirty dollars for a 
town school, showing that the peo- 
ple had come to regard the claims of 
education and religion as standing 
upon an equality. 

In 1773, according to a census 
taken by order of Governor Went- 
worth, Bow contained inhabi- 
tants. At the annual meeting in the 
following year if was “ Voted that the 
meeting-house be on the Hill, where 
it now stands, and not at the Cen- 
tre,’’ and it was also ‘‘ Voted to give 
Mr. Fessenden an invitation to settle 
with us in the ministry, giving him 
one thousand pounds, Old Tenor, in 
Lands for his settlement, besides a 
yearly salary of forty pounds, and to 


the 
preaching 


town 


308 
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advance his salary as the town grows 
able, and chose a committee to treat 
with him.’’ This Mr. Fessenden is 
supposed to have been settled in Bow 
about three years, the church being 
composed of Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, and Baptists. 

At a town-meeting held January 
12, to see if the town would 
elect some one to go to Exeter to 
“set” with the Provincial Congress to 
choose delegates to the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia in May fol- 
lowing, it was ‘‘ Voted not to send a 
man, but voted to buy a town stock 
of ammunition,’’ which 


1775; 


fully indi- 


cated the patriotic spirit of the peo- 
At a meeting on the rith of 
May of the same year, however, it 
was voted to send Benjamin Noyes 
as a delegate to the Fourth Provin- 
cial Congress at Exeter on the 17th 


ple. 


of the same month, and it was also 
voted ‘‘ to drop school and highway 
rates for the year.’’ 

775, Bow 
and Dunbarton were classed together 
for the election of a representative, 
and in 1776, Capt. Caleb Page of 
Dunbarton was the representative for 
the September session, and John 
Bryant of Bow for the December ses- 
sion of the Provincial Congress. It 
was in this year that the New Hamp- 
shire Committee of Safety requested 
the selectmen of the various towns to 
require all males above twenty-one 
years of age to subscribe to what was 
known as the ‘‘Association Test,’’ 
promising to oppose with arms to the 
utmost of their power, at the risk of 
life and fortune, the hostile proceed- 
ings of the British fleets and armies 
against the United American colonies, 
which test was subscribed to by sixty- 
three men of Bow. Bow furnished 


For several years after 
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forty-eight soldiers for the patriot 
cause during the Revolution, the first 
on the list, and among the most con- 
spicuous, being Aaron Kinsman, who 
was commissioned a captain in Col. 
John Stark’s regiment, March 2, 1775. 

From 1794 till 1813 Bow and Al- 
lenstown were classed for the elec- 
tion of representative, but beginning 
with the latter year Bow elected, 
alone, its first representative, who 
also served for several subsequent 
years, being Samuel Clement. The 
population of the town, as shown 
by the census of 1810, had come to 
be 720, and, as the records show, 
eight persons in town were then li- 
censed to keep public house and sell 
spirituous liquor. 

As early as 1779, the matter of a 
new meeting-house had been under 
consideration, and it was voted that 
year to build a new one at the cen- 
tre of the town. Nothing was done, 
however, and in 1785, the old house 
having become unfit for use, it was 
‘* Voted to raise 500 dollars in labor 
and lumber to build a meeting-house 
on the Hill, where the old one 
stands,’’ and a committee was ap- 
pointed to provide the material. 
The work did not proceed, however, 
and the next year it was voted to 
find the centre of the town and locate 
the house there, and a committee was 
appointed to fix the location. Still 
nothing was accomplished, and the 
wrangle over the site, between those 
favoring the ‘‘ Hill’’ and the ‘‘ Cen- 
tre’’ continued till 1792, when it was 
voted to reconsider all former pro- 
ceedings concerning the matter, and 
a committee of impartial non-resi- 
dents was selected to fix the location. 
This committee reported in favor of 
the old site on the ‘‘ Hill,’’ which 
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report was accepted, and the build- 
ing erected accordingly, the con- 
struction having been bid off by 
Eliphaiet Rowell for £60, 12s., law- 
ful money. It was many years, how- 
ever, before the meeting-house was 
completed, and it was not until 1805 
that a minister was engaged, Rev. 
Thomas Waterman having been then 
employed to preach one year from 
the rst of May. No money had been 





raised in town for preaching since 
1781, up to that time. 

Meanwhile highways had been 
built and extended through the 
town, school districts had been es- 
tablished, and schoolhouses built. 
The first public celebration of the 
Fourth of July within the limits of 
the town was held in 1810, when the 
citizens of Bow, Concord, Pembroke, 
and Dunbarton assembled at the resi- 
dence of Benjamin Noyes for the pur- 
pose, where there was speaking, a 
procession, and dinner. 
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The Baptist church was the first 
church organized in the town. It 
appears, indeed, that there was a 
Baptist church in Bow previous to 
the present organization, which fin- 
ally became extinct. The present 
church was organized in 1816, the 
first pastor being Rev. Henry Veasie, 
who died while in office, in 
greatly lamented. 
school 


1825, 
He was the first 
inspector in the town, of 
whose election any record is made, 
having been chosen such at the an- 
nual election in 1823, and voted a 
salary of nine dollars for this service 
and the care of the meeting-house 
key. Mr. Veasie was succeeded by 
Rev. Simeon Chamberlain, who re- 
mained until March, 1830, and was 
succeeded by Rev. William Boswell, 
who continued some three years, the 
present house of worship having been 
erected in 1833, near the close of his 
pastorate, at a cost of about $1,600. 
His successors were Revs. Henry 
Archibald, James W. Poland, N. W. 
Smith, S. S. Leighton and Franklin 
Damon, the latter continuing for 
eighteen years—the longest pastorate 
in the history of the church. Mr. 
Damon was very highly esteemed in 
the community, and left a strong in- 
fluence for good in both church and 
town. His successor was Rev. B. H. 
Lane, a young man, fresh from his 
studies, who was ordained here. 
Revs. J. L. Whittemore, J. P. Chapin, 
O. W. Kimball, and Franklin Mer- 
riam succeeded in the order named. 
Then the present pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Woodbury, came from Newton, N. H., 
and was settled over the church in 
May, 1886, remaining three years, 
when he went away, but, after an 
absence of five years, returned and 
commenced his second pastorate, 
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which has since continued. During 
his absence the pulpit was supplied 
by Rev. D. L. Crafts, Rev. Silas 
Deane, and H. E. Brady, a student 
of Newton Theological Institution. 

Mr. Woodbury’s pastorate has been 
longer than any other except that of 
Mr. Damon, and the church has pros- 
pered under his ministration, though 
never large in point of membership. 
The present deacons are Manley 
Clough, Betton F. Smith, and Win- 
throp O. Ballou. The church has a 
fund of some $5,000, the income of 
which enables them to support a 
pastor, by paying a moderate salary. 
A good parsonage is owned by the 
church—the gift of the late Dea. 
Obed Gault. 

REV. SAMUEL Woopsury, pastor 
of the Baptist church in Bow, was 


born in Newburyport, Mass., Sep- 


tember 28, 1840. He pursued his 
studies at Brown university, and 
Newton Theological Institution, 
graduating from the latter in 1864. 
He was ordained to the ministry at 
Orleans, Mass., in December, 1864, 
and has filled pastorates in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, aside from his ser- 
vice at Bow, where in his two pas- 
torates he has spent nearly ten years, 
and accomplished excellent work not 
only in the religious field, but as a 
citizen and member of the community. 
The highest point in the popula- 
tion of the town, as shown by the 
census returns, was reached in 1830, 
when the inhabitants numbered 1,065. 
Twenty years later there were 1,055; 
in 1870, the population had decreased 
to 745, and in 1890 it was 725. 
Politically the town was strongly 
Democratic up to within the last few 
years. In 1828, the vote for presi- 


and 
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dential electors stood, Democratic, 
Whig, 35. In 1852 it was, 
Democratic, 140; Whig, 12; Free 
Soil, 27. In 1892, Democratic, 118; 
Republican 80; scattering, 7. The 
first Republican majority given in 
town was in 1896, when the Republi- 
can electors received 123 votes to 59 
Democratic, and 11 scattering. This 
evidenced a remarkable political over- 
turn, since at the gubernatorial elec- 
tion, two years before, the Democratic 
nominee received 119 votes, to 76 for 
the Republican, and 8 scattering. At 
the last election, in 1898, the Repub- 
licans cast 120 votes, the Democrats 
89, and there were 7 scattering. 
Citizens of Bow have not figured 
prominently in public and _ political 
life to any great extent. The town 
has furnished no governor of the 
state, cabinet officer, or United States 
senator, and but one member of the 
national house of representatives— 
Henry M. Baker, who served from 
1893 to Tre town has fur- 
nished no member of the executive 
council, and but two state senators— 
General Baker and Walter Putney, 
a member of the present senate. 
During the War of the Rebellion 
the town manifested its patriotism in 
a marked degree. The total enroll- 
ment of citizens liable to military 
duty was 114, and the town’s quota 
under all calls, 52; yet the number 
of men furnished was 60, being 8 
more than the total number called 
for. At the head of the list in rank 
and distinguished service was Au- 
gustus B. Farmer, whose record is as 
fellows: Mustered in Company B, 
Second N. H. Regiment, June, 1861 ; 
promoted to first sergeant, February, 
1862; wounded June 3, 1864; mus- 
tered out June 21, 1864: reénlisted as 
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first lieutenant in Company A, Eigh- 
teenth Regiment, September 12, 
1864 ; promoted to captain, April 4, 
1865; mustered out June 10, 1865. 

The most distinguished citizen of 
Bow, and the only resident of the 
town to hold high public office at 
any time, is GEN. HENRY M. BAKER, 
who was born in that town January 
11, 1841. 

Henry Moore Baker is a son of the 
late Aaron Whittemore and Nancy 
(Dustin) Baker, and comes of a dis- 
tinguished and patriotic ancestry. 
His great-grandfather was Capt. 
Joseph Baker, a Colonial surveyor, 
who married Hannah, only child of 
Capt. John Lovewell, the noted In- 
dian fighter, who was killed in the 
Battle of Pigwacket, May 8, 
His wife 


1725. 
as the heir of her father, 
Captain Lovewell, received a share 
in the lands awarded the survivors 
and heirs of those engaged in the 
fight, and settled, with her husband, 
in Lovewell’s town, or Suncook, af- 
terwards Pembroke, previous to 1740, 
where he became a prominent citizen, 
and was at one time a member of the 
His 
son Joseph, the great-grandfather of 
Henry M., married Marion Moore, a 
descendant of the Scotch Covenant- 
ers, and settled in Bow, reclaiming 
from the forest land which is now a 
part of the Baker farm in this town. 
This Joseph Baker was a soldier in 
the War of the Revolution and on 
the Committee of Safety for the town 
of Bow. Another of General Baker’s 
ancestors, his paternal grandmother, 
was a descendant of the celebrated 
Rev. Aaron Whittemore, the first 
minister of Pembroke, while on his 
mother’s side he is a descendant of the 
famous Hannah Dustin. His father 


Provincial Congress at Exeter. 
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was Aaron W. Baker, a leading 
citizen of Bow, and a man of sterling 
worth, highly esteemed by his fellow- 
townsmen. He was a successful far- 
mer, having been reared on the home- 
stead where his father, James Baker, 
died, leaving him, the eldest of six 
children, only twelve years of age, 
with, necessarily, a life of earnest 
toil before After. attaining 
manhood, he aided his younger broth- 
ers and sisters in securing an educa- 
tion, and finally bought out the other 
heirs and became the owner of the 
homestead, which he greatly im- 
proved, and to which he made exten- 
sive additions. He married, March 
10, 1825, Miss Nancy Dustin of Con- 
cord. They had four children, Fran- 
cis M., born February 8, 1826, who 
died April 13, 1838; Rufus, born 
March 8, 1831, who died February 
15, 1861, John B., and Henry M., 
the subject of this sketch, who at- 
tended the common schools of his 
native town, Pembroke and Hopkin- 
ton academies, the New Hampshire 
Conference seminary at Tilton, and 
Dartmouth college, graduating from 
the latter in 1863, and receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts three years 
later. 


him. 


Immediately after graduation he 
commenced the study of law under 
the direction of the late Judge Josiah 
Minot of Concord, continuing the 
same in Washington, where he re- 
ceived an appointment as clerk in the 
war department in 1864, being sub- 
sequently transferred to the treasury 
department, where he remained for 


several years, meanwhile pursuing 
his legal studies and attending the 


lectures of the Columbian Law 
school, from which he graduated 
with the degree of LL. B., in 1866, 
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being admitted to the bar of the su- 
preme court of the District of Colum- 
bia the same year. After leaving the 
government service General Baker 
was actively engaged in his profes- 
sion for many years, being admitted 
to practice in the supreme court of 
the United States in 1882. He has 
been concerned in much important 
litigation, bringing to his work great 
industry, perseverance, and research, 
and securing in many cases profit- 
able financial results for his clients, 
and naturally for himself. 

While his professional and business 
affairs have held him in Washington 
a large portion of the time, he has 
always holden his residence in his 


native town, where he has constantly 


voted and paid taxes, living until re- 
cently upon the old home farm, which 
has been in the family for more than 
a century, and which he has 
proved in various directions. 


im- 
His 
regard for his native state has always 
been deep and earnest, and he has 
never lost an opportunity to sustain 
the honor of New Hampshire by act 
or voice. 

In politics he has ever been an 
aggressive Republican, and a liberal 
and active supporter of his party 
cause in every campaign for many 
years past. In 1886—’87 he served as 
judge advocate general of the State 
National Guard with the rank of brig- 
adier-general. In 1890 he received 
the Republican nomination for the 
state senate in what is known as the 
Merrimack District and was elected 
by a vote considerably in excess of 
that cast for the gubernatorial candi- 
date of his party in the district. He 
took an active part in legislative pro- 
ceedings in the senate, serving as 
chairman of the judiciary committee, 
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and of the joint special committee on 
the revision, codification, and amend- 
ment of the Public Statutes. 

In 1892 he was the Republican 
candidate for member of congress in 
the Second district, and was elected 
by a safe plurality, though the Demo- 
crats had carried the district at the 
preceding election, and was reelected 
by a largely increased plurality two 
years later, retiring at the end of four 
years’ service in conformity with the 
established custom which has oper- 
ated to minimize New Hampshire’s 
influence upon national legislation so 
far as service in the lower branch is 
concerned, by retiring members just 
as they become well trained for effec- 
tive service. During his first term 
in the house he served on the com- 
mittee on agriculture, and in the 
second he was a member of the judi- 
ciary committee, and the committee 
on election of president, vice-presi- 
dent, and representatives in congress, 
being chairman of one of the stand- 
ing sub-committees of the former. 
He made several speeches during his 
term of service, which were published 
and extensively circulated, and came 
to be regarded as one of the best- 
informed and argumentative debaters 
of his party in the house. 

General Baker is prominent in the 
Masonic fraternity, being a Knight 
Templar and a noble of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is also a member of the 
New Hampshire Club of Boston, of 
the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, in whose work he takes a deep 
interest, and to which he has mate- 
rially contributed, and of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. He is 
a member of the Pembroke Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College Alumni 
associations, and is also president 
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He has been for several 
years a member of Bow Grange, and 
is also a member of Merrimack Coun- 
ty Pomona Grange. 


of the same. 


A few years since General Baker 
became interested in the development 
of the water power at Garvin’s Falls, 
the only power of importance within 
the limits of the town, and one of the 
best on the Merrimack river in point 
of fact, which had never been utilized 
at all, until 1883, when a pulp mill 
was erected there by Brown, Moore 
& Co., and operated quite exten- 
sively for several the town 
having voted the year previous to 


years, 


exempt from taxation for a term of 
ten years manufacturing capital ex- 
The 
constructed in the 
early part of the century to facilitate 
navigation at this point, and which 


ceeding ten thousand dollars. 
old ‘‘ Bow canal,’’ 


still remains intact, was utilized for 
the company’s purposes. From some 
cause or other operations were sus- 
pended a few years later, and soon 
after, as has been suggested, General 
Baker, realizing the value and im- 
portance of this 
himself therein, 


power, interested 
and set about the 
organization of a company to further 
its development. This company, of 
which he was president, was known 
Garvin’s Falls Power Com- 
pany, and finally sold its interest to 
the England Electric Light 
Company, which a few months since 
consolidated with the Manchester 
Electric Light Company. 

It may be remarked right here 
that the power at this point is vastly 
superior to that at Sewall’s Falls, the 
fall in the river being twenty-eight 
feet here against fourteen there. 
Had the money invested at Sewall’s 
Falls, by Concord capitalists and 


as the 


New 
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others, been expended in improving 
Garvin's Falls instead, a good factory 
plant might have been established, 
and unfailing and unlimited light 
and power have also been secured for 
Concord and points below at the 
same time. 

The only other water power of any 
consequence in Bow is that on the 
Turkey river at ‘‘ Bow Mills,’’ in the 
northerly part of the town, some two 
and a half miles south of the state 
house in Concord, which is now 
largely owned by General Baker. He 
owns the old grist and sawmill, for- 
merly known as Brown’s mills, and, 
still earlier as Dustin’s mills, the 
same having been the property of his 
maternal grandfather, Ebenezer Dus- 
tin. this is another power 
which runs a sawmill, owned jointly 
by General Baker and Mark Upton. 
Still lower down the stream 
mill, planing 
owned by Mr. Upton. 


Below 


are a 
shingle mill, etce., 
Turkey river 
is fed by Turkey and Turee ponds, 
and furnishes a good power during 
the larger part of the year. There is 
a favorable location here for the es- 
tablishment of some light manufac- 
turing industry, furnishing employ- 
ment to a goodly number of people. 
Bow Mills is a small settlement 
containing a few dwellings, a store, 
post-office, schoolhouse, blacksmith 
shop, etc. It has no church, but a 
convenient hall, owned by the Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union, 
furnishes excellent accommodations 
for all public gatherings. This hall 
was erected in 1892, at a cost of 
something over $1,600, and is now 
paid for, the debt of the Union being 
now only about twenty-two dollars. 
Lectures and concerts are held here, 
under the auspices of the Union, 
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and the hall is also occupied by Bow 
Grange, which was instituted Sept. 
29, 1892, with thirty-three charter 
members and D. N. Morgan, master. 
It is in a most flourishing condition 
at the present time, with over one 
hundred members, Charles H. Mor- 
gan now being master. 

At present this hall is also used by 
the Methodists for public worship 
Sunday afternoons, forenoon services 





Methodist Church 
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being held by the same denomina- 
tion at the Methodist church, located 
toward the southerly part of the 
town, in the section known as the 
‘*Bog.’’ There has been a Metho- 
dist society in town for some sixty 
years, and in the early part of its his- 
tory, in 1842, it gained much 
strength from a great revival, under 
the ministry of Rev. James Pike. 
Elder John Hook, in his early days, 
also held revivals here, 
Sullivan 


and Revs. 
Holman and _ Jedediah 
Abbott were among the preachers 
heard by these people. Rev. Henry 
Kandler is the present minister in 
charge, looking after the interest of 
both congregations. 





Among the best known of the in- 
dustrious and thrifty farmers for 
whom Bow is noted, is John -B. 
Baker, elder brother of Gen. Henry 
M., and son of Aaron W. and Nancy 
(Dustin) Baker, born on the Baker 
homestead, April 6, 1834. He was 
educated in the common school and 
at the old Pembroke ‘* Gymnasium,"’ 
and engaged in agriculture on the 
home farm, devoting himself particu- 
larly to dairying, which he pursued 
with marked success up to 1892, 
when he removed to a small but pro- 
ductive farm, purchased his 
brother, General Baker, near the 
Concord line, formerly known as the 
Oliver Bailey place, of which he has 
since had the management, together 
with valuable outlands, General 
Baker also making his home here. 

Mr. Baker is a Republican in poli- 
tics and a Universalist in religion. 
He has served as town treasurer and 
represented Bow in the legislature of 
1897-98, serving as a member of the 
committee on revision of the Statutes. 


by 
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He is an active and interested mem- 
ber of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
having joined Hooksett Grange be- 
fore the order was established in Bow, 
and withdrawing subsequently to join 
Bow Grange, in which he has served 
as overseer. 

November 14, 1865, Mr. Baker 
united in marriage with Miss Sarah 
Jane Locke. They have had two 
sons, the younger dying at the age 
of thirteen. The elder, Rufus H., 
born March 16, 1870, is a graduate of 
the Concord High School, and of 
Dartmouth College, class of 1893, 
and is now a practising attorney-at- 
law in Concord. He married Grace 
L. Tuck of Concord, and they have 
two children. 


PEOPLE. 


Hon. WALTER PuTNEY, the only 
resident of Bow, aside from General 


Baker, to be elected to the state 
senate, is a native of the town, a son 
of David and Mary (Brown) Putney, 
born July 26, 1845. He was edu- 
cated in the common school and at 
Hopkinton academy, and has always 
pursued the avocation of a farmer, in 
his native town, being among the 
most prosperous and successful of its 
many thriving agriculturists. Politi- 
cally he is a Republican. He has 
held various town offices and repre- 
sented Bow in the legislature in 1895, 
being the first Republican elected in 
town. In 1898 he was the candidate 
of his party for senator in the Ninth 
district, and was elected by a 760 
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Warren C. Saltmarsh 


majority over William O. Folsom of 
Henniker, Democrat, and serving on 
the committees on agriculture, claims, 
elections, and labor. 

Mr. Putney is au Odd Fellow and 
a Patron of I{usbandry, being an 
active member of Bow Grange. He 
married Ida F. Cilley, and they have 
three children,— Maude I., Alice N., 
and Richard C. Putney. 

In the southerly part of the town, 
well down the river toward Hooksett, 
is the oki Noyes homestead, now 
occupied by Andrew Noyes, a typi- 
cal, old-time, all-around farmer, son 
of Benjamin and Abigail (Buntin) 
Noyes, and a descendant of Rev. 
James Noyes who came from Eng- 


land in 1634, and settled in Newbury, 
xxix—i1 


‘died in 1656. 


Mass., where he 


was pastor, and 
John Noyes, born in 
1744, built the house which Andrew 
now occupies, and the elm trees 
around it were set out more than a 
hundred years ago. 

Mr. Noyes was born March 
1823, and has always resided on 
the old farm. He married Saluria, 
daughter of Hiram and Martha (Sar- 
gent) Colby of Bow, November 1, 


a 
0» 


1849. They had one son, Hiram, 
born October 18, 1851, who died 
February 27, 1893. Mr. Noyes has 


always been a Democrat in politics. 
He served as a member of the board 
of selectmen in 1862, 1863, and 1867, 
and represented the town in the leg- 
islature in 1885. He is a member of 
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Friendship Lodge, No. 19, I. O. O. F., 
and of Hooksett Grange, P. of H. 

Still farther down the river, near 
the Hooksett line, is the home of 
another enterprising, prosperous far- 
mer, WARREN C. SALTMARSH. Mr. 
Saltmarsh is a native of Hooksett, a 
son of Gilman Saltmarsh, born Jan- 
uary 15, 1847. He removed with his 
father to Bow in 1854, and has since 
resided in town. His father died 
April 25, 1899, and brother, 
Orren C. Saltmarsh, resides on the 
homestead. 

Mr. Saltmarsh is an active Repub- 
lican and interested in public affairs. 
He has served as supervisor of the 
checklist in Bow five years, four years 
as selectman, as collector, town treas- 


his 





urer four years, member of the school 
board nine years, and represented the 
town in the last legislature. He has 
been twice married,—first to Amelia 
E. Chase, of North Stockholm, N. Y., 
by whom he had three children,— 
Perry E., who died at three years of 
age; Fred W., American Express 
agent at Suncook, and Ernest W., 
assistant freight agent at the same 
place. After the “death of his first 
wife he married Miss Julia A. Gault 
of Bow. 

Residing in the northwest corner 
of the town, or North Bow, are two 


brothers, John H. and Edwin P. 


Burroughs, who rank well up among 
the prosperous farmers who know 
how to make their business “ pay.” 





BOW AND 


Joun H. BurrovuGus, third son 
of Alfred and Mariah (Corning) Bur- 
roughs, was born in Londonderry, 
June 13, 1845, and removed with his 
parents to Bow, at the age of three 


years, where he has since had his 


home with the exception of sixteen 


Residence 
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years, when he was a resident of the 
adjoining town of Dunbarton. He 
married Miss Helen M._ Baker, 
daughter of Luke Baker, of Dunbar- 
ton, and have had born to 
four children,—Sherman E., 
now a lawyer of Manchester; Evelyn, 


they 
them 


of Edwin P. Burroughs 
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The White Farm—Jersey Herd 


who married Frank H. Sargent of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Russell, a civil 
engineer, now employed by the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, and Martha 
Grace, who resides at home. Mr. 
Burroughs and his family are mem- 
bers of the Episcopal church at 
North Dunbarton. In politics he is 
a Republican. He has served his 
town several years as_ selectman, 
member of the board of education, 
and as representative in 1893-'94. 
He is a member of White Mountain 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Concord. 
EpwIN P. BURROUGHS was born 
in the house where he now lives in 
1859, and educated in the district 
schools. He has always resided at 
home, and has made extensive im- 
provements upon the place which 
was originally the old Cavis farm, 
built in 1806. It now embraces 
220 acres of land lying partly in 
three towns, but mainly in Bow. 


He has made a specialty of dairy- 
ing, and keeps a fine herd of 
from twenty to twenty-five Jerseys 
and Holsteins. Mr. Burroughs mar- 
ried Hattie, daughter of Charles and 
Emma (Tucker) Green of Hopkin- 
ton, and they have two daughters, 
Bessie and Shirley. 

One of the best-known 
Merrimack county is the White farm 


farms in 


in Bow, made specially notable by 


the successful breeding and dairying 
operations of the late HrENry K. 
WHITE, son of Daniel White, who 
was born Septegiber 21, 1832, and 
has always lived thereon. This place 
is on the highway leading from Con- 
cord to Manchester, one mile south 
of Bow Mills, and embraces 150 acres 
of land, reaching to the Merrimack 
at Garvin's Falls, with a substantial 
set of buildings. Mr. White estab- 
lished a superior herd of pure-blood 
Jerseys, and their product, in the form 
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of “‘ White’s Jersey Cream,” has come 
to be an article of prime necessity in 
Mr. White died 
last December, and the farm passed 


many households. 


into the possession of his nephew, 
D. WALDO WHITE, son of David and 
Charlotte (Page) White, who was 
born in Concord, June 30, 1864, grad- 
uated at Dartmouth college in the 
class of 1887; 
superintendent of construction and 
electrician for the Concord Street 
railway, and is now engaged in the 
flour, hay, and grain trade in Con- 
cord, at the old Frank Coffin stand. 
He holds his legal residence in Bow, 
and was chosen moderator at the last 
biennial election. He is a Republi- 
can in politics, a member of White 
Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., and of 
Bow Grange, of which he is a past 
He married Jiva M. Colby, 
by whom he has two daughters, Una 
Goodell and Irene B. 

Upon an eminence, southeasterly 
from Bow Mills, is CAMp WEETAMOO, 
the home of the ‘‘OuTING CLvB,”’ of 


was for eight years 


master. 
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Concord, a young ladies’ organization 
formed for the laudable object of pro- 
moting out-door recreation among its 
It commands a beautiful 
view of the city of Concord and a 
wide extent of surrounding country. 

In the years to come the town of 
will undoubtedly be mainly 
noted as the birthplace of that re- 
markable MARY BAKER 
discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, and author of the 
text-book, ‘‘ Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,’’ daughter of 
Mark and Abigail Baker, who was 
born within its limits, on what is still 
known as the Baker farm, July 16, 
1821, a comprehensive sketch of 
whose career and work, by Judge 


members. 


sow 


woman, 
Eppy, 


S. J. Hanna, appeared in the 
GRANITE MonrTuiy for October, 
1896. Whatever diversity of opin- 


ion may exist among men as to the 
merits or demerits of the remarka- 
ble system of religious philosophy of 
which she is the recognized author, 
there is no question as to its wonder- 





Camp Weetamoo, the Home of the Outing Club 
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ful influence, commanding as it has parts of the world, and whose ranks 
the recognition and adherence of vast are rapidly increasing from year to 


numbers of intelligent people in all 


year. 





THE DISCOVERER AND FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By Fessie C. Chamberlin. 


How falls thy thought in rounded perfectness 
Among our ragged earth-irregularities,— 

No sawing edges rudely jagging through, 
No angry angles, no extremities, 


No contradicting curves ! 


It holds its own 


Amid our wayward lines, all tenderly, 
As soft as dewdrop, yet as firm as pearl. 


A spheric truthfulness is thine, that fills 
All sides of thought proportionately round ; 
A sympathy that, soluble to tears, 

Resolves our frozen facts to forms of love ; 
While all thy cosmic comprehensiveness 

Is moulded, by a moderation meek, : 

To satisfying symmetry of soul. 


Fell not in such sufficing fulness, once, 
The ancient manna from the Hebrew skies, 
Supplying to the hungry wants of men 
The orbéd sweetness of fulfilled desire ? 


SUGGESTIONS ON BOYS’ 


READING. 


By Raymond D. Hazen. 


given but little serious 
attention until recently, 
and now the impulse in 
the right direction is coming from 
the public school rather than from 
the home. New ideas in pedagogy 
are accomplishing much in forming 
the reading habit in boys who would 
otherwise have failed to acquire it, and 
in providing them with a good grade 
of reading matter. But the scope of 
the teacher, at best, is limited. The 





opportunity of the parent is vastly 
superior to that of any teacher how- 
ever enthusiastic, as the most of a 
boy’s reading is of necessity done at 
a time when the teacher’s influence 
can be but little felt. 

The -reading habit, the value of 
which no one will dispute, must be 
acquired in youth, if at all. Admit- 
ting frequent and conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, this rule is, nevertheless, 
generally true. It is an equally gen- 


eral proposition that the taste for 
superior 


literature can be 


most 
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easily acquired between the ages of 
ten and sixteen. Further in this 
connection it should not be over- 
looked that there are many good 
books which can only be thoroughly 
enjoyed by boys under sixteen. 
There are tales of romance and ad- 
venture that thrill the boyish heart 
with a pleasure he can not find in 
later years, try as he may. Such 
books are a boy's rightful heritage 
and he who fails to know and appre- 
ciate them is cheated of his birth- 
right. Such a book is ‘‘ Ivanhoe.’’ 
It is read and enjoyed, to be sure, by 
adults, but not with the fascination 
and keen relish of a boy whose illu- 
sions are as yet undispelled and to 
whom the glamour of life is more 
real than the real. 

Do not, however, aim too high at 
first lest you miss the mark entirely. 
A boy can not with profit be forced 
into reading books he does not like. 
Great care must be taken to suggest 
only such books as will interest, and 
never to force a book, however meri- 
torious in itself, on a boy who cannot 
enjoy it. For under these circum- 
stances he will soon regard reading 
as a task, instead of in its true and 
proper light. Many a boy who 
might have acquired the reading 
habit to his own great later pleasure 
and profit has been estranged from it 
by being given books he could not 
appreciate. 

I know a lady of unusual educa- 
tion and culture, active in the liter- 
ary life of her community, who, 
anxious to benefit the boys and girls 
of her town, invited them to her 
home and gave them a very excellent 
talk on the choice of books. Her 
audience was made up of boys and 
girls from ten to sixteen years old. 
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She gave them a talk that would un- 
doubtedly have been highly benefi- 
cial to mature men and women. At 
the close she gave each of them a 
neatly printed list of books that she 
especially recommended them to 
read. I remember the names of 
Shakespeare, Thoreau, Isaak Wal- 
ton, and several other justly cele- 
brated poets and essayists. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken there was not a 
novelist on the list. By questioning 
some of these boys later I became 
convinced that her advice had been 
of little practical value. To use a 
figure of Lord Macaulay’s upon a 
different subject, ‘‘ She drew a good 
bow, but like Acestes in Virgil, 
aimed at the stars and therefore, 
though there was no lack of strength 
or skill, the shot was thrown away. 
His arrow was, indeed, followed by a 
streak of dazzling radiance but it 
struck nothing.”’ 

Asa child cannot learn to walk at 
once but goes through the interme- 
diate stage of creeping, so we must 
not expect children to attain the 
heights of literature at a single 
bound. They must rather ‘‘ mount 
the ladder round by round.’’ Read- 
ing is nota natural but an acquired 
habit. Better for a boy to read dime 
novels, detestable as they are, than 
to never read atall. For a taste for 
reading once acquired, a taste for 
good reading may be developed. I 
once knew a boy, who, at sixteen, 
had never read a book in his life, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his 
parents who had repeatedly procured 
for him books that would have in- 
terested most boys. Even Poe’s 
‘*Gold Bug’’ failed to hold his at- 
tention to the conclusion, but he 
read ‘‘ The Adventures of Sherlock 
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Holmes’’ with avidity. A taste for 
reading once formed, a great deal is 
accomplished, though much care is 
required to raise the standard of 
books without lessening the interest 
in them. 

There are many so-called boys’ au- 
thors, boys’ books, etc., and while I 
would not disparage such books or 
authors yet I think there are books 
not written especially for boys that 
nevertheless interest them more, and 
are more beneficial in their influence 
than these ‘‘juveniles.’’ I have 
known but few boys who did not 
prefer a stirring tale like Cooper's 
‘** Last of the Mohicans,’’ or ‘‘ Deer- 
slayer,’’ to the adventures and 
achievements of any ordinary youth. 
Unreal as the former stories are in 
some of the authors’ conceptions, 
they are not so repugnant to a boy’s 
common sense as the glaring unreali- 
ties of the latter. 

Though a trifle too full of descrip- 
tion to quite suit youthful taste, 
Cooper is a delightful author for 
boys. In addition to the books I 
have mentioned I would add ‘' The 
Pathfinder,” “ The Pilot,” and “ The 
Spy.’ The latter has considerable 
historical value. Some people would 
have boys read nothing but books of 
an historical character. In this they 
certainly err. Because meat is a nu- 
tritious and well-nigh necessary arti- 
cle of diet we do not think of living 
on meat exclusively, so in reading 
we require the entrees and even the 
desserts of literature. 

I do not believe any boy was ever 
harmed by reading ‘‘ Tom Sawyer’”’ 
or ‘‘ Hucklebery Finn,’’—do I hear 
some. reader sarcastically say ‘‘ and 
‘ Peck’s Bad Boy?’” I should most 
certainly repudiate such an amend- 
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ment. These books differ radically 
in character. Mark Twain’s boys 
are invariably manly, generous, kind- 
hearted, and truthful, as they under- 
stand truth. Few writers have un- 
derstood boys as Mark Twain does 
and few authors have portrayed more 
real, wholesome boys than he. I 
would much prefer one of Mark 
Twain's boys with all his faults to 
one of the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
type. I think he would make a bet- 
ter man. For what is a man worth 
if he be not manly? However, I 
would not place much real construc- 
tive value on such books. They 
are serviceable because they are ex- 
tremely interesting to every real boy, 
and, judiciously mingled, contribute 
to variety. 

Scott has written many books that 
interest boys. If I were to mention 
one or two where all are preémi- 
nently good I should say ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
‘*The Talisman,’’ and ‘ Quentin 
Durward.’’ A good many boys like 
‘“The Lady of the Lake’’ and 
‘*Marmion’’ when fairly into the 
action of the poems. Boys generally 
prefer adventures to love stories, and 
this is well though I should not go 
to the extreme practised by our 
greatest juvenile paper of leaving out 
entirely this department of fiction. 
Few boys will stick to Dickens’s 
‘: Copperfield "’ or Thackeray’s ‘‘ Es- 
moud.’’ This is a great pity as they 
are two-of the finest types to hold 
before any boy's mind, and the in- 
fluence of such books cannot but be 
extremely beneficial. 

The Henty hooks have a certain 
sort of merit. They are calculated 


to interest boys and their historical 
setting makes them of value. Among 
the really valuable books we must 
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not overlook those two excellent 
stories by Thomas Hughes, *‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days’’ and ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Oxford.’’ Much has been 
said but too much cannot be said of 
their fine manly tone and wholesome 
morality. Stevenson is an excellent 
boy’s author. I pity the boy, if such 
there be, who does not exult in the 
thrilling adventure of ‘‘ Treasure Is- 
land.’’ Jules Verne and Rider Hag- 
gard are fascinating authors, but of 


doubtful value. ‘‘Allen Quarter- 
main’’ and ‘‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea’’ are, per- 


haps, not harmful in themselves, but 
are so highly colored as to render 
less imaginative books dull. A re- 
sult to be seriously deplored. 

Although a boy’s taste should be 
carefully cultivated yet there is a cer- 
tain individuality of taste, a natural 
bent of the mind that we should de- 
velop and be extremely careful not to 
destroy. That is, if a boy shows 
special interest in the books of any 
good author, let him read all of that 
author’s publications that he will, 
even if he be neglecting for the time 
other standard: authors. If the vine 
be too closely trimmed it will not 
thrive. 

These hints do not prescribe any 
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regular course of reading or of books, 
but rather authors and principles. 
No rigid, inelastic course could be 
successfully laid down for boys as 
boys’ minds are not all run in the 
same mould. 

The books I have mentioned are 
such as appeal to boys’ hearts and 
imaginations and hold up to their 
admiration examples of courage and 
manliness. There are many books 
of this sort, among many I would 
mention Thompson’s ‘‘ Green Moun- 


tain Boys,’’ Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier 
Schoolboy,’’ Blackmore's ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,’’ and the ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,’’ 


by Jane Porter. These are, to be 
sure, in no sense classics, though 
‘Lorna Doone’’ holds a consider- 
able place in literature. It is not 
natural for a boy to have sufficient 


‘maturity or mental development to 


enjoy ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
or even ‘‘ The Autocrat.’’ I think I 
should be distrustful of a boy who 
did. I knowI should pity such ab- 
normal precocity. Rather let him 
begin with the books suited to his 
years and understanding, and if his 
reading be judiciously guided, in 
later life he will find little in litera- 
ture which is beautiful and enduring 
that he cannot appreciate and enjoy. 


SLEEP. 


by Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


When the day is far spent 
And the night is at hand,— 

When the soul is oppressed 
As if bound by a band,— 


When the shades of the night 
Fall refreshingly down, 

And the whip-poor-will’s cry 
Is heard thro’ the town, 


Then in rapture I gaze 
On the bright blue above,— 
Then I flee to sweet sleep 
With the speed of a dove. 
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AN ASYLUM. 
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By Fohn Lenox Pender. 


IARLY in December, in 
| one of the closing years 
of the last century, John 
Hay arrived in Boston, 
fresh from the little city 
of Baymore, which nestles snugly on 
the bold and picturesque shores of 
the Pine tree state, where he had 
passed the greater portion of his 
life. 

He was twenty-five years of age and 
a powerful young fellow, equipped 
for his battle with life, in a large city, 
with good health, a fairly liberal edu- 
cation, and a fair amount of brains, 
but with very little ready cash in his 
pocket. 

He was one of a large family of 
children, whom his parents, by dint 
of a hard struggle, had managed to 
help to a college course. After grad- 
uating at Dartmouth he had returned 
to the home of his boyhood and en- 
gaged in newspaper work in which 
he had been quite successful, and 
this, in connection with outside en- 
terprises, had proved highly renum- 
erative. 

But young Hay had the failing of 
being good-natured, and utterly un- 
able to say ‘‘no,’’ so he had fallen 
in with a fast crowd and been a hail- 
fellow-well-met, with the result that 
when in a fit of pique he had thrown 
up his comfortable and lucrative po- 
sition on the Baymore Daily Leader, 
and struck out for the city, he had, 





after settling his debts, a very small 
sum. 

On his arrival in the city he speed- 
ily settled himself in a room at a 
south end lodging house, paying 
more for it than the state of his 
finances really would allow, and after 
purchasing a meal ticket at a cheap 
restaurant, he began comfortably to 
look about for something to do, think- 
ing in his ignorance of the city that 
this would be very easy to procure. 

He first tried the city dailies, but 
speedily found that, while he had 
been looked up to in Baymore as a 
great and shining light in the jour- 
nalistic field, his fame had not pre- 
ceded him to Boston, and the papers 
were overwhelmed with applications 
from really good men out of work. 

On one paper he was promised a 

position as space writer at an early 
date, but he had not money enough 
with him to keep him until that time. 
So, that avenue closed, he scanned 
the ‘‘ Help Wanted ’’ columns of the 
Globe and Herald for several days, in 
the hope of finding some position for 
which he was fitted, but without suc- 
cess. 
He had begun to despair when on 
picking up the Herald one morning 
he ran across an advertisement read- 
ing as follows : 

Wanted—A young man as companion to an 
invalid in a sanitarium. College graduate or 


trained nurse preferred. Liberal compensa- 
tion. Apply to QZ, Herald office. 
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This was not exactly in Hay’s line, 
but he was by this time reduced toa 
condition, both in mind and pocket- 
book, that he was willing to grasp 
at anything that gave promise of a 
living. 

He replied to the advertisement, 
stating his qualifications for the posi- 
tion, and the next day received in 
return a letter in feminine hand writ- 
ing asking him to call at a number 
on Commonwealth avenue at two 
o'clock that afternoon. 

He kept the appointment, and on 
presenting his card was ushered into 
the presence of a very pleasant look- 
ing old lady. 

She told him that the invalid was 
her son, that he was a little queer 
on some subjects, and it had been 
thought best to have him cared for 
at the sanitarium kept by Dr. S—, 
which stands in one of the pleasant- 
est of Boston’s suburbs. 

He seemed to please the old lady 
by his conversation, and in a very 
brief space of time found himself en- 
gaged as companion to her son at a 
compensation so large that he was 
surprised at its generosity, and was 
instructed to report at the asylum at 
four o'clock that afternoon. 

He was punctual to the minute, 
and found the sanitarium to be a 
large and handsome building, al- 
though somewhat gloomy-looking, 
built of granite, with spacious 
grounds around it, encircled by a 
very high iron fence, over which it 
would be a physical impossibility for 
any one to climb. 

He ascended the steps and rang 
the bell. The door was opened by 
an attendant to whom he stated his 
business and was admitted, although 
Hay fancied that the man smiled 
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rather peculiarly at him. However, 
he was young and strong, and so far 
in life had not known what fear was, 
so he flattered himself that even 
should it chance that his patient was 
a dangerous lunatic he could handle 
him. 

However, he did not have much 
time to think the matter over as he 
was conducted immediately to the 
private apartments occupied by the 
invalid, and was shown into the pres- 
ence of Mr. George Van Ryke, which 
he had been told was the name of 
the unfortunate. 

The guide retired immediately, 
locking the door behind him, and 
Hay was left standing gazing at a 
man who had arisen from an easy 
chair at their approach, and who evi- 
dently had been engrossed in read- 
ing. 

Van Ryke was apparently young, 
not more than five and thirty, and 
had a pleasant, intelligent counte- 
nance very like that of his mother. 
The only striking features about him 
were his eyes, which were of a deep 
brilliant green, and his hair, which 
was very long and thick and per- 
fectly white. 

He stood silently looking Hay over 
while he explained that he was the 
companion engaged by his mother 
for him; then he motioned him to be 
seated and resumed his own chair. 

He sat silently for some minutes, a 
period which Hay improved by gaz- 
ing about the apartments and ob- 
serving their arrangements. There 
were three rooms, the large one in 
which they were at present, and 
which it was evident was used as a 
sitting- and lounging-room, and two 
smaller rooms, which were hand- 
somely furnished as bed-rooms. All 
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were furnished in excellent taste, al- 
though in magnificent style, and re- 
minded Hay more of rich bachelor’s 
quarters in the city than of apart- 
ments in an insane asylum, so pleas- 
aut and homelike were they. 

Hay was recalled from his musings 
by his companion who was speaking 
in a singularly pleasant and well- 
modulated voice. He questioned Hay 
in regard to himself and seemed well 
satisfied with the replies he received. 
Then in return he spoke of himself 
and told his new companion that he 
was a graduate of Harvard, and had 
later pursued his studies in Germany. 

They were interrupted in their con- 
versation by the advent of two ample 
waiters who brought in an excellent 
supper, to which both did full jus- 
tice. 

After the meal was over and the 
dishes carried away again, Van Ryke 
took a well-seasoned brier pipe down 
from the rack over his head and 
passing another to Hay invited him 
to join him in a smoke, which he did 
gladly. 

They passed a very pleasant even- 
ing together, during which the in- 
valid astonished his companion with 
his wide range of knowledge on all 
subjects. He was an enthusiast on 
art and well posted on all of the 
ancient and modern masters. He 
was also a linguist of no mean dis- 
tinction, and had evidently traveled 
in all quarters of the globe. He was 
well informed on all of the leading 
and vital questions of the day, and 
in addition to these proved himself 
to be a thorough musician, and en- 
tertained Hay with selections on 
the various musical instruments with 
which the room abounded, winding 
up by singing a solo in a rich bari- 
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tone voice and accompanying himself 
on the piano. 

In the thorough enjoyment of his 
society Hay almost lost sight of the 
relations they held to each other, as 
his companion proved to be one of 
the most charming of men. The fact 
was only called to his mind once dur- 
ing the evening, when Van Ryke 
turned suddenly to him after an in- 
terval of silence and abruptly queried, 
**Do you think me mad?’”’ 

Hay was about to respond that he 
certainly had not that appearance, 
when he continued: ‘‘I am not in- 
sane although they say I am. Iam 
simply an advanced student many 
years ahead of the present genera- 
tion. While electricity is still in its 
infancy, with Edison, Tesla, and 
Marconi carrying on their puny ex- 
periments, I have followed it out to 
the end, and have discovered what 
the rest of the universe will not know 
for fifty years to come. Yet I have 
taken a fancy to you and will share 
with you the knowledge which I 
have only acquired after years of 
patient research.’’ 

With these words he abruptly 
changed the subject and struck off 
into a discussion of one of the eco- 
nomic questions which was then at- 
tracting much attention throughout 
the country, and regarding which he 
expressed some very original and 
bright opinions as to its solution, 
and in following his line of reasoning 
with interest Hay speedily forgot his 
strange words. 

At length he signified his intention 
of retiring, and indicating one of the 
bed-rooms he informed Hay that it 
was to be his chamber. The latter 
entered it, closing the door, and then 
more from force of habit than from 
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any fear of his companion, locked it 
with key and bolt, with both of 
which it was provided. 

He was speedily undressed and be- 
tween the sheets of what seemed one 
of the most luxurious of beds, and 
fell asleep almost immediately. His 
respose was both sweet and dream- 
less, until he had been in bed about 
two hours as near as he can judge, 
when he awoke with a start and be- 
came suddenly conscious of another 
presence in the room. Then he be- 
held standing at his bedside, in dim 
and shadowy substance, the image of 
his companion, the insane man. His 
expression was still kindly as in the 
afternoon, and when Hay was thor- 
oughly awake he said : 

‘*T told you I would reveal to you 
a portion of my secrets, and I have 


come to fulfil my promise.’’ 
Hay glanced at the door. 
still locked and bolted, and he re- 
members dimly wondering how he 
had entered the room, but felt abso- 


It was 


lutely no fear. In a moment he 
stretched out his hand towards Hay. 
As he did so a blue flame seemed to 
dart from the end of his forefinger 
towards Hay. The latter was con- 
scious of a slight shock, and in an 
instant was up beside Van Ryke in 
the room as dim and 
himself. 

He conscious of a joyful 
lightness and involuntarily glanced 
towards the bed. There he saw him- 
self again in substance, but looking 
cold and corpse like. 


shadowy as 


was 


‘** Now then,’’ said his companion, 
‘* you can see for yourself that I have 
attained the knowledge of low, by 
the aid of electricity, to separate the 
spiritual from the material body, and 
in this shape I have explored all 
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parts of the universe. To-night I 
am going to take you a short journey 
that you may see for yourself also 
some of the mysteries that I am 
called mad for trying to explain to 
the world.’’ 

As he spoke the walls seemed to 
fade from around them, and to Hay 
it seemed that they were sinking 
down with incredible speed into the 
bowels of the earth, which opened 
below them as they descended and 
closed above them. At last, after 
going an interminable distance, it 
seemed, very swiftly, they came out 
into a vast open space in which the 
glare of light blinded Hay momen- 
tarily and the heat was almost in- 
tolerable, although they hovered near 
the edge of the cavern. 

When he was able he gazed about 
him and beheld a scene which defies 
description. In the center of the 
huge amphitheatre was a vast burn- 
ing lake which was fed by a myriad 
of loathsome looking monsters, with 
great red, hairy bodies, who from 
time to time scraped off from the roof 
and sides of the cavern great quanti- 
ties of rocks and earth with long 
handled rakes and shoveled it into 
the fire, which devoured it with in- 
satiable greed as though it were so 
much dry pine wood. 

All around the burning lake were 
seated row upon row of shadowy 
beings like themselves, but of more 
grotesque shape it seemed to Hay, 
aud the cries of anguish and agony 
from this vast concourse as the heat 
scorched and shriveled them filled 
the cavern, and their lamentations 
were painful to listen to, seeming to 
ascend, as they undoubtedly did, 
from the eternally damned. 

As Hay hovered on the outskirts 
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of the circle he was struck by the 
familiar appearance of one of the per- 
sons in the rear row, and as he gazed 
he recognized it to be the spirit of a 
departed church deacon from Bay- 
more, with whose hypocrisy he had 
been cognizant long before his death. 
The smallness and meanness of his 
miserable soul was now apparent in 
all its true inwardness. 

‘*My friend,’’ at length spoke his 
‘companion, ‘‘you have had a brief 
glimpse of the eternal punishment. 
Is it enough? Then come.’’ 

As he concluded speaking they 
seemed again to’ be flying through 
space, this time upwards, and shortly 
they again entered Hay’s chamber. 
Here Van Ryke extended his hand. 
Again the blue flame. Then blank- 
ness. 

When Hay awakened it was day- 
light and he was lying very com- 
fortably in bed, but with very vivid 
recollections of the events of the 
night. 

He arose, performed ablu- 
tions, and dressed, thinking seriously 
all the while. Then he unlocked 
and opened the door leading into the 
sitting-room. Van Ryke was seated 
in his easy chair reading. He arose 
and welcomed Hay with a smile, but 
neither referred in any way to the ex- 
perience they had passed through. 

Breakfast was served, and 
afier eating it Hay informed his com- 
panion that he had made up his 
mind to give up his position. Van 
Ryke showed no surprise but seemed 
somewhat disappointed. He did sat, 


his 


soon 


however, press him to stay, but sum- 
moned an attendant, and Hay was 
speedily in the presence of Dr. S—. 

He explained to the latter that he 
did not care to continue in his ca- 
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pacity at the sanitarium. The doctor 
was not at all surprised. In fact he 
told Hay that every companion en- 
gaged for Mr. Van Ryke during his 
stay at the sanitarium, and he had 
been there for two months, had left 
after a very short stay. He was 
curious in regard to the cause of this 
going, but as Hay was not at all sure 
that he had not had a nightmare in- 
duced by his companion's strange 
words of the evening, he was not dis- 
posed to enlighten him, and he got 
scant satisfaction. 

On his return to the city Hay took 
the trouble to look up two of the 
former companions of Van Ryke, and 
by cautious questioning became con- 
vinced that they had also undergone 
some peculiar experiences while in 
that capacity. 

Hay was lucky enough to get 
another position that day, and as 
weeks passed by the adventure be- 
gan to fade from his memory until 
one day his attention was attracted 
to the following paragraph in the 
Globe : 

STRUCK 


BY LIGHTNING. 


At an early hour this morning George Van 
Ryke, a wealthy young Boston man who was 
temporarily an inmate of Dr. S—’s sanitarium, 
and his paid companion, were found dead in 
their apartments there, having evidently been 
killed by a stroke of lightning, although the 
sky was cloudless last night. A blue spot on 
the end of Mr. Van Ryke’s right fore finger and 
a similar spot on his companion’s forehead 
showed where the fatal fluid entered. 


Details as to family and funeral 
arangements followed. 

Hay wondered many times 
since then if it was a stroke of light- 
ning that killed the two men, or 
whether at last one of George Van 
Ryke’s mysterious experiments had 
failed. 


has 











IN THE FOREST. 
By C. C. Lord 


Grots and avenues of shade— 
How the soul grows weird in feeling ! 
Mystic forms the scene invade, 
Through the leafy cloisters stealing. 


List the breath that fills the trees, 
Teeming fancy gently flowing ; 
Whispers float upon the breeze, 
Accents hushed of thoughts all-knowing. 


Light and shadow, lisping air— 
Now the mythic theme is waking! 

Nymphs serene and dryads fair, 
Each a seal divine is breaking. 


AMONG THE GRANITE HILLS. 
By Frances A. Fox 


A narrow strip of country road, 
Grass-grown and softly shaded 

By birch and beech and fragrant pines, 
With maples interladed— 

Above, the bright blue sky looks in, 
In fancy-broken spaces— 

And here and there the sunbeams kiss 
The flowers’ tender faces. 


Deep in the woods, a joyous song 
From feathered songsters ringing, 
And by the moss-grown rocks the ferns 
Their dainty plumes are swinging, 
And over all, there comes a thought, 

Of love and peace and glory, 
Reflection of the Infinite, 
Harmonious and holy. 





HON. NATHAN R. PERKINS. 


Nathan Randall Perkins, born in Middleton, Dec. 13, 1828, died at Jefferson, 
July 26, 1g00. 

Mr. Perkins was engaged in farm work in boyhood, and was afterwards employed 
in the mills and at stone work in Manchester, enjoying limited educational advan- 
tages. Subsequently he went to Lancaster, where he learned blacksmithing, and 
also for a time attended Lancaster academy. In May, 1832, in company with 
L. M. Rosebrook, of whom he learned the blacksmith’s trade, he began the erec- 
tion of the Summit House, the first hotel oi Mt. Washington, which was completed, 
and of which he had full charge the following year, making many additions. 

In 1854 he purchased the farm in Jefferson, on which he ever after resided, and 
where he died, and on May 22 of that year was united in marriage with Elizabeth 
C. Hicks, by whom he had one son, Manasseh, born in October, 1855, who sur- 
vives with his mother, and who is the president of the Jefferson Hotel and Lumber 
Company, and who represented the town of Jefferson in the legislature of 1885~'86. 
Mr. Perkins continued blacksmithing in connection with his farming operations, 
and prospered in both lines. In 1860 he bought the Jefferson mills property and 
rebuilt the saw- and gristmills, erected a starch factory and conducted these three 
enterprises for twenty years with great financial success. 

About 1868, Mr. Perkins purchased some 3,000 acres of timber land from the 
estate of Canning Williams, known as the Governor Williams purchase, and at 
once began to’survey it, having done much field work in this profession. In 1872 
he was engaged in laying out the Whitefield and Jefferson railroad, and attended 
to all the civil engineering required by the main road and its lumber branches. In 
1872 he purchased three fourths of Lowe and Burbank’s grant. Upon the organi- 
zation of Brown’s Lumber company in 1874, Mr. Perkins became a member, and 
has since been in charge of its interests in Jefferson and the “ woods.” He was 
the second president of the company. He superintended the entire building of the 
railroad, laying out and putting up the camps, surveyed the land, let contracts for 
getting out timber, etc., etc. He had been for years president of the Whitefield 
and Jefferson road. 

Politically Mr. Perkins was a lifelong Democrat and one of the most prominent 
leaders of the party in northern New Hampshire for more than thirty vears. He 
held many important public offices, representing his town five terms in the legisla- 
ture, serving five terms as county commissioner, as a member of the constitutional 
conventions in 1876, and as a member of the executive council under both Gov- 
ernors Straw and Weston. He was an active member of the Masonic order, both 
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jn the lodge and commandery. His religion was one of deeds, not creeds; but he 
was a liberal supporter of the Methodist church in his town. 


ORRAN W. TIBBETTS. 


Orran Wells Tibbetts, born in Barnstead, July 8, 1848, died in Laconia, July 
28, 1900. 

Mr. Tibbetts was a son of Israel and Olive Tibbetts, and was educated in the 
public schools of Barnstead and Pittsfield,-and learned the printer’s trade in the 
latter town. In 1870, he went to Laconia, where he was for sometime employed 
as a compositor in the Laconia Democrat office and also assisted the late Jacob P. 
Boodey in the registry of deeds of Belknap county. He became a fine penman 
through his association with Mr. Boodey, and finally entered the Laconia Savings 
bank as a clerk, remaining there for about three years, and then entered the office 
of the Gilford Hosiery mills as bookkeeper and paymaster, for the late Hon. John 
C. Moulton, who took a warm interest in Mr. Tibbetts’s career, and when the late 
Daniel S. Dinsmoor, the first cashier of the Laconia National bank, died in 1882, 
it was largely through his influence that Mr. Tibbetts was elected cashier, a posi- 
tion which he held ever afterwards up to his death, with honor and credit to him- 
self and to the utmost satisfaction not only of the bank officials, but of all the 
patrons of the bank and the community in general. Since the establishment of the 
City Savings bank, about two years ago, Mr. Tibbetts had been treasurer of that 
institution, and to his efficient work and personal popularity has been due much of 
the success and rapid growth of the bank. 

He was a-member of Winnipiseogee Lodge, Laconia Encampment and Canton 
Osgood, P. M., of Odd Fellows ; a member of the local branches of Red Men, 
Royal Arcanum, United Workmen, Knights of Honor, and Laconia Grange, and a 
short time since he also became a member of the Amoskeag Veterans. In reli- 
gious matters Mr. Tibbetts affiliated with the members of the Free Baptist church, 
and was one of the supporters of this society. In politics he was a Democrat, and 
for quite a number of years held the office of treasurer of Belknap county, and was 
also town treasurer for a long time under the old town government, When the old 
Belknap Agricultural Association was in the height of its glory Mr. Tibbetts took 
much interest in this organization and its annual agricultural exhibitions ; he was 
treasurer of the association for a long time and took a leading part in planning and 
carrying out the annual fairs. 

Mr. Tibbetts never married, but resided on Beacon street, Laconia, with his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ella F. Woodhouse and her two children, Miss Minnie Woodhouse and 
Mr. Arthur Woodhouse, who are the only immediate surviving relatives. 


COL. LLOYD D. RICHARDSON. 


Lloyd Durant Richardson, a prominent Western railroad man, died at his home 
in Hot Springs, Ark., Aug. 4, 1900. 

Colonel Richardson was the son of the late Capt. Amos Richardson of Swanzey, 
the oldest of ten children, born April 21, 1827. He was brought up on the old 
farm in Swanzey, and at the age of eighteen began railroading. He was at one 


time a conductor on the Boston & Albany road and afterward promoted to the 
xxix—12 
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traffic department. He subsequently removed to Chicago, where he represented a 
line of steamers plying between St. Louis and St. Paul, controlled by the famous 
“Diamond Joe” Reynolds. Afterward he was with the Central Traffic associa- 
tion. In 1890 he became general superintendent of the Hot Springs railroad, and 
on the death of Mr. Reynolds became president and general manager, which posi- 
tion he retained until his death. He received a large legacy from the Reynolds 
estate. 

Colonel Richardson was married four times. His first wife was Martha P. 
Herrick of Keene; second, Harriet C. McLean of Ludlow, Mass.; third, Josephine 
W., daughter of the late Isaac Stratton of Swanzey and Keene, and fourth, Ella B. 
Thrasher. He had two sons by his second wife, one of whom died in infancy. 
The second died about four months ago at Hot Springs. One son, Lloyd D., born 
in March, 1895, survives, Mr. Richardson having lost his last wife about a year 
ago. He also leaves a sister, Mrs. W. D. Whittaker, of Keene, two brothers, 
George H., of Oconomowoc, Wis., and Alexander A., of Centerville, Md. 

Colonel Richardson was a grandson of Amos Richardson, often referred to as 
the Swanzey giant, and was a large man, standing six feet, six inches in height. 
He was kind hearted, companionable, and universally esteemed. He was a 33d 
degree Mason and a member of the order of Elks. 


CHARLES WILDER. 


Charles Wilder, a prominent citizen of Peterborough, born in that town, May 
13, 1836, died there July 26, 1g00. 

Mr. Wilder obtained his education in the common schools and at the academy in 
Peterborough. He became a very efficient and popular teacher before he went into 
business, and for a time was principal of the academy. He intended to obtain a 
collegiate education and fit himself for the law, but his father’s circumstances be- 
coming deranged, he felt it a duty, as the eldest of the family, to give up his own 
plans and take charge of the business. After following successfully the shoe peg 
business for two years, he purchased the property of the North cotton factory, and 
in August, 1860, commenced in the large building of the same the manufacture of 
barometers and thermometers, which business he had continued successfully and 
quite extensively, the sales varying from $1,000 to $3,000 per month. His instru- 
ments have attained such a reputation for accuracy that they have been long known 
and sought after all over the country, and a large foreign demand has also been 
created. 

Mr. Wilder had long been an esteemed and influential citizen. He was a Re- 
publican in politics and had served as moderator and representative, the latter in 
1869 and 1870. 

August 5, 1860, he married Mary E. Jones of Dublin, who died a few years 
since. 
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